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air! New Standard of Television Picture Quality 


/enith Glare-Ban Black Tube TV 






New Zenith “Regent"’ TV-Radio-Phonograph Giant 105 sq. in 
“Black” Tube picture, built-in “Picturemagnet” aerial und other Zenith 
“tel-exclusives 3-Speed Cobrat Tone Arm that plays 7, 10, 12 inch 
records 53! 5. 78 wpm 1utomatically Super-sensitive static- 
free FM Long-Distance AM Genuine Mah« 


with full length flush doors 


wany veneer cabinet 


SEE ZENITH’S GREAT NEW VALUES IN RADIO, TOO! 





Zenith's “New Pacemaker” AM table re- New Zenith “Super -Triumph” A terrific 


eiver of s art rdvanced styling with huge FM-AM value! New suy nsitive FM that 
reular dia full-toned and ftull-powered works in fringe a s where manv others fail 
vith Zenit! W ave gnet Consol- Tor assur tat tres ' ‘ ‘ » worst 
Zenith-built Alni« 5 speak ex storms iv or night! Plus Long-Dist AM 


give ¥ i rosa ‘ 7 Only 579° add : c ° Aw ss D ‘ Only $59" 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Ill. * Also makers of America’s Finest Hearing Aids *« *Prices 





Of Course, with BUILT-IN AERIAL— 
Zenith’s Exclusive “Picturemagnet” 
... plus One Knob Automatic Tuning 


and Famous Giant Circle Screen 


lHe secret of Zenith’s picture superiority is the 
amazingly ingenious use of “Black Oxide” glass 
in the lens of the picture tube itself. Eyestraining 
glare and “blur” are reduced — picture clarity is 
greatly increased even in broad daylight or fully 
lighted rooms! Medical authorities recommend 
this way to view television 

And you enjoy all this without an outside 
aerial in many locations, thanks to Zenith’s sen- 
sational new “Picturemagnet” television aerial 

built-in, exclusive! You enjoy, too, the famous 
Giant Circle Screen with Picture Control- your 
choice of circular or rectangular picture at the 
flick of a finger! You enjoy One-Knob Tuning- 
one twist makes all 7 necessary adjustments auto- 
FM sound... 


provision for ultra high frequencies without a 


matically! Genuine Armstrot 


, 
1s 


converter gorgeous new cabinets ... all at 


prices that will open your eyes in sheer amaze- 
ment. Don't delay—see Zenith? Glare-Ban “Black” 
Tube TV today! 
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New Zenith “Lexington”... Television console with 
Giant 165 sq. in. “Black” Tube picture, built-in 


“Picturemagnet verial and the many other wonder- 
features onlv Zenit in give \ ' Period design cabi- 
net of exceptional elegance, in genuine Mahogany 


satiny luster, 


veneers finished t 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOKS 
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a) © SHOW: 


The Best im Fiction 
and Non-fiction... 


A RAGE TO LIVE 
by John O’ Hara 


“A distinguished novel, powerful, solid, 
thoughtful, possessing both breadth and 
depth, combining the author's familiar genius 
of eye and ear with a deep and illuminating 
insight into the social, economic, political 
and racial fabrics of American life.” 

~RICHARD WATTS, JR., NEW YORK POST 


















, | eae good books are read and discussed, the Book Find Club 
is noted for the high standard of its selections. The current selection, 
A RAGE TO LIVE by John O'Hara; LISTENING WITH THE THIRD EAR by 
Theodor Reik; THE NAKED AND THE DEAD by Norman Mailer; INISH- 
FALLEN, FARE THEE WELL by Sean O'Casey; THE BRAVE BULLS by Tom 
Lea; CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY by Alan Paton—these are representa- 
tive of the books—the best in fiction and non-fiction—the Club distributes 
to its more than 65,000 members month after month. They are all books 


that every intelligent reader wants co read and to keep for his perma- 
nent library. 






















1 agree to accept a minimum of 4 selections a 
ONLY $1.65 A BOOK (plus 24¢ postage and ho 
time after purchasing 4 selections. 


Please send as my first selection 
Also, send as my FREE book ( check title » desived): 


Fill in this coupon (CD Cry, The Beloved Country by Alan Paton 
NAME 
ADDRESS 


city 









and Mail Today 
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THE BOOK FIND CLUB, 401 BROADWAY, New York 13, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member and send me the FREE book and first selection | have indi- 
cated. | am also to receive FREE each month the Club's literary magazine, the 
eor at the SPECIAL MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF 
ling) and may cancel my membership at ony 


(CD Listening With The Third Ear by Theodor Reik ( Fear, War and the Bomb by P.M.S. Blackett 
(CD The Prevalence of Witches by Aubrey Menen () Inishfallen, Fare Thee Well by Sean O’Casey 
) The Age of Jackson by Arthur M. Schlesinger,Jr. (] The Situation in Asia by Owen Lattimore 

() Mind and Body by Dr. Flanders Dunbar 


( Please print) 


ZONE STATE . 
( Prices slightly bigher in Canada) SAL-t7 


...and at Big Savings toYou! 


The publishers’ list prices of these books range from 
$2.75 to $6.00, but as a member of the Book Find Club you pay 
ONLY THE REGULAR MEMBERSHIP PRICE OF $1.65 a book 
(plus postage and handling). Actually, this means an average 
SAVING OF MORE THAN 50 PERCENT on your book purchases. 


You can start your membership in the Book Find Club with 
A RAGE TO LIVE or any other of the distinguished selections pic- 
tured on this page. IN ADDITION, AS A NEW MEMBER, YOU 
MAY CHOOSE A FREE book from among those listed in the 
coupon below. 


> hoin The Book FindClub 


It costs you nothing to belong to 
the Book Find Club. You pay only 
for the books you want and you 
may take as few as four in an entire 
membership year. Each month you 
receive, FREE, the Book Find News, 
so that you can decide for yourself, 
after reading the review of the 
forthcoming selection, if you wont 
the book. If not, you simply return 
the printed form (supplied by ws) 
which tells us not to send it. Since 
it is almost certain that you read at 
least four Book Find Club selections 
during the yeor anyway, why not 
get them from the Club at the tre- 
mendous savings we ore able to 
effect through our large printings. 


Book Find News. 












25th Year! 


J, H. DEL BONDIO @ FORREST C. HARING 


Business Mgt. Business Mgt. 


in association with Robert Ross 


“DANCE ME 
A SONG” 


A New Musical Revue 
Opening at the 


ROYALE THEATRE 
New York 


Friday evening, January 20, 1950 


*_ * * * *K KEK Ke KH 


In Preparation 


“THE 
COUNTRY 
GIRL” 


A New Play by 
CLIFFORD ODETS 


*_*_* *e ke eK KH KH 


Associate Producer 


with 
Lucia Chase and Oliver Smith 


“BALLET 
THEATRE” 


NOW ON A 60 CITY TOUR OF THE U. S. 
* * * * Ke Ke KH KH K 


DWIGHT DEERE WIMAN & COMPANY 


152 West 54th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


LINA ABARBANELL € TOM WEATHERLY 
Press Rep. 


Casting Dir. 
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THE THEATRE GUILD ond JOHN C. WILSON present 
ALFRED LYNN 


LUNT FONTANNE 


I Jtow My Love” 


A Ploy By S. N. BEHRMAN 
Adopted from ““Aupres de ma Blonde” 
By MARCEL ACHARD 


SAM. S. SHUBERT Thea. W. 44 St. Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 
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@ When Vaughan Williams’ Sixth 
Symphony received its unveiling in 
1948, its composer had long Leen 
established as one of the world’s lead- 
ing symphonists; but even Williams’ 
most idolatrous followers were sur- 
prised at the masterpiece which the 
Sixth turned out to be. It blazes no 
new trails, sounds no new notes—after 
all, Williams today is nearer a hun- 
dred years old than fifty, and his 
pioneering days are past; in the Sixth 
he set out simply to write a more or 
less conventional work, and his suc- 
cess within the form is impressive. 
All kinds of high-flown “programs,” 
concerning Fate, Man, the Soul, and 
so on, have been read into the work 
by emotional program-annotators; 
forget all that foolishness and lose 
yourself in the vast play of feeling 
which Stokowski and the New York 
Philharmonic draw out of the score. 
The four connected movements, form- 
ing an uninterrupted flow of music 
which lasts the better part of an hour, 
provide a remarkable musical experi- 
ence, and one that grows. The odd 
side (in Columbia’s 78 rpm version) 
offers the same composer’s enchant- 
ing string fantasia on the old Eng- 
lish tune “Greensleeves.” 

Few people who know the sym- 
phony which Paul Hindemith ex- 
tracted from his opera “Mathis der 
Mahler” will argue about its place 
among contemporary masterpieces. 
His suite from the ballet “Nobilissima 
Visione,” though every bit as good 
as “Mathis,” has somehow never be- 
come well known here, in spite of its 
performance by the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo under the title “Saint 
Francis.” Eugene Ormandy, who 
made a splendid recording of “Ma- 
this” some years ago for Victor, 
has done an equally good job for Co- 
lumbia in the “Nobilissima Visione” 
suite, and the Philadelphia Orchestra 
sounds as sumptuous as ever. The per- 
formance, even in the most involved 
contrapuntal passages, is crystal-clear, 
and the recording is superb. If you 
get the LP pressing, the other side 
carries Hindemith’s lesser “Sym- 
phonie Metamorphosis on Themes of 


Carl Maria von Weber.” rousingly 
played by Georg Szell and the Cleve- 
land Orchestra. 

Koussevitzky, with the new release 
of the First and Fourth Bach Suites 
for Orchestra, completes his record- 
ing for Victor of all four of these 
ingratiating works. The recording, 
made at the Boston Symphony’s sum- 
mer home at Tanglewood, sounds 
fine, especially in the 45 rpm press- 
ing. but Koussevitzky and Bach seem 
a little at loggerheads in this music, 
with Koussevitzky winning out. 

Morton Gould is a rather exasper- 
ating figure: he occasionally proves 
himself capable of writing music of 
considerable merit, and then the next 
moment he will fall back on tricks 
and facility and we must wait while 
he gets this nonsense out of his sys- 
tem before he gets back to worthwhile 
music. This dichotomy mars _ his 
“Spirituals for String Choir and Or- 
chestra” to a lesser extent than in 
most of Gould’s music, and I suggest 
you listen to it. Artur Rodzinski re- 
corded it with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, and both performance and 
engineering are good. In the LP press- 
ing. the “Spirituals” are coupled with 
Aaron Copland’s histrionic, slightly 
inflated, but still quite moving “Lin- 
coln Portrait,” in which Kenneth 
Spencer joins Rodzinski and the Phil- 
harmonic as narrator. 

Concert Hall has presented us with 
an LP gem in its recording of Gabriel 
Fauré’s Theme and Variations, opus 
73, played by the remarkable French 
pianist Paul Loyonnet. If Fauré’s in- 
strumental music is not yet familiar 
to you, give this work a hearing; re- 
fined, patrician, aloof, it wears well. 

Another handsome Fauré score is 
the “Ballade” for piano and orches- 
tra, which has been unavailable on 
discs since Marguerite Long’s aged 
Columbia version was discontinued. 
Gaby Casadesus (fleet-fingered wife 
of Robert) has made a stunning new 
recording of it for Vox, with Manuel 
Rosenthal conducting the Lamoureux 
Orchestra of Paris. This is an LP set 
too, and the choice of the accompany- 

(continued on page 96) 
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8 That Lady 

9 Texas Li'l Darlin’ 

10 The Closing Door 

11 Clutterbuck 

12 Metropole 

13 Gentlemen Prefer Blondes 


THEATRE 


15 Member of The Wedding 

20 Strindberg in Europe—Eric Bentley 
28 Art for Marx’ Sake—Gene Sosin 

32 Scottish Renaissance—lain Crawford 
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FILMS 
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TELEVISION 
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> CRITICS’ AWARD FOR BEST MUSICAL 
RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


present in ossociotion with 


LELAND HAYWARD & JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY _EZIO 
ARTIN-PINZA 


In A New Musical Play 


Sout - ic 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 





Adapted trom JAMES "S Pulltzer 
Prize Winning ‘TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC” 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 

o with MYRON McCORMICK 
He? MAJESTIC THEA, 44th St. W. of B’way 


Evenings 8:25. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:25 






“PERFECT.” —Chapman, News 











| “IDEAL.” —Atkinson, Times 
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| MANSFIELD THEATRE 

i | 7th Street West of Broadway 
| Eves. 8:40. Matinees Wed. & Sat. 2:40 
=a 
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oe “MEMORABLE MUSICAL DRAMA” 
Z =) Atkinson, Times 
¢ 

if 


_THE STARS . 


{Saved on ALAN PATON’S Nove 





a 7 (rceop, The Beloved County” 
. Words by Music by Es 
ay t MAXWELL ANDERSON. KURT WEILL © ~ 
a | 1 Production Directed and Supervised by i] 
> | Ke * ~~ ROUBEN MAMOULIAN by 
- . i with Tedd Duncen © Leslie Banks 
sal tals: MUSIC BOX West 45th St. 
iat ef; '" Sun, Mats. Wed. & Sat. No Perf, Mon. 
Bei ) WONDERFULLY FUNNY PLAY 
a! : Audience guffawed and howled 
ig | I SUGGEST YOU GO.” 


Chapman, News 
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| WEST 


“The Season's Sensation,”” Coleman, Mir. 
(IN PERSON) AS 


“DIAMOND LIL" 


Brilliant Supporting Company of 50. 


PLYMOUTH THEATRE—NEW YORK 


a NATIONAL TOUR BEGINS JANUARY 23 

ee Boston—Toronto—Rochester—C ieveland— 
Cincinnati—St. Louis—Kansas City—Lincoin— 

¢ Oma Moines—Minneapo! is—Milwaukee— 

y Chicago. 














Music tn THE Nation. By B. H. Hag- 
gin. William Sloane Associates. $5.00. 
For more than a decade now Ber- 
nard Haggin has written, in the Na- 
tion, a column on music, which is 
pretty apt to be crotchety and can- 
tankerous, and which is also highly 
discriminating, rigorous, full of force 
and heat, and, altogether, one of 
the chief distinctions of American 
criticism at this time. Rereading a 
great many of the Haggin pieces gath- 
ered in book form, as they are here, | 
have found them immensely keen and 
durable, and, thanks no doubt to skill- 
ful editing, there is little sense of a 
pastiche of many columns, but a long, 
rich, shifting discussion of music by 
a man who has made it his intense 
professional business to tell people 
not only what he feels about music 
and musical events, but also why. 

The Haggin virtue is everywhere 
apparent: in an age which is inun- 
dated with easy artistic chatter and 
musical promotion, with appreciation 
lectures and radio intermissions, with 
intellectuals locked malicious de- 
bate over Schénberg and Stravinsky 
(as though there were not room 
enough for both masters)—in such 
an age it is bracing, to say the least, 
to come upon a man who is wonder- 
fully sensitive to music rather than 
theory, and who speaks his mind in 
lucid, ascetic and ardent terms. 

As to the crotchets and the cantank- 
erousness, they would seem to me to 
be almost inevitable in any man of 
Haggin’s refinement who surveys the 
present cultural bedlam. Haggin has 
his faults as a writer, too. It is prac- 
tically necessary to parse some of his 
sentences before reading them. He can 
be wooden—like a thoroughly func- 
tional but awkward joist. He can be 
almost ludicrously abrupt: when he 
suddenly says, without further com- 
ment, “I have no use for Ravel’s qual- 
ities as a composer,” my own impulse 
is to play the “Valses Nobles” and 
break out a bottle of champagne. But 
Haggin can also do the rapier work 
with which in a few deft comments 
and quotes, he obliterates Mr. Deems 
Taylor as a musical guide. And Hag- 








gin normally exposes his mind with 
the greatest scrupulosity: 

“One of the instrumentalists | 
stopped going to hear was Horowitz, 
whose prodigious mastery of the 
piano was not enough to keep me 
from being bored beyond endurance 
by the musical limitations that were 
evident in the program and perform- 
ances of the last recital I attended 
years ago—since which time I| have 
heard him only when he has filled in 
the piano parts in performances of 
concertos by Toscanini, and most re- 
cently at the Russian consulate pre- 
miere of Prokofiev’s latest sonata, 
whose motor rhythms and ostinato 
crescendos called for precisely the 
overpowering virtuosity Horowitz was 
able to bring to bear on them. In the 
matter of the music he plays, Horo- 
witz told an interviewer a few years 
ago that he had found himself unable 
to understand the late sonatas of 
Beethoven and therefore did not play 
them. I admired him for his unusual 
honesty and humility; but I had no 
interest in the programs of the music 
that he did understand—programs in 
which the high point was an opening 
group of, say, a few Scarlatti sonatas 
and a bit of early Beethoven; after 
which there was a descent to the 
cheapest kind of display pieces. Nor 
did | care to hear him play even the 
few consequential works of those 
programs; for what does not call for 
technical brilliance Horowitz plays 
with sentimental and arch distentions 
and inflections of phrase.” 

Perhaps that will give some idea. 
Haggin’s critical idols are Shaw and 
Tovey and W. J. Turner. He has many 
of their own superb qualities, and his 
clear, discerning eloquence, page after 
page, is impossible to beat in Ameri- 
can musical comment today. 

—WILpeR Hopson 


Tue GaLLery or Guosts. By James 
Reynolds. Creative Age Press. $10.00. 

Surely Mr. Reynolds is the royal 
host of ghosts. The ladies and gen- 
tlemen whose unusual fate it is to 
howl from the rafters or ooze through 
the molding are given the glamor and 
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excitement that can only be conferred 
by a master story teller. 

‘Mr. Reynolds’ book appeals in 
every detail. His “Gallery of Ghosts” 
is handsomely mounted: the cover one 
is tempted to frame; it is filled with 
vivid drawings, and it is pleasant to 
say that the print is easy on the eye. 

‘Aside from his backgrounds of 
crime and intrigue, the writing flows 
with a steady awareness of history, 
period, and particularly color. These 
are much more than ghost stories. Mr. 
Reynolds allows you to participate in 
moments of history, to see for a flash 
the young Queen Elizabeth of bright 
hair and high pitched voice; to know 
how London looked when Rollie Race- 
meet sold her nosegays along the Mall, 
and Geoffrey Noel rode his Cotswold 
acres and bred the fiercest falcons in 
the land. 

Each and every country has ren- 
dered up its ghosts into Mr. Reynolds’ 
expert hands; Belgium, Norway, Por- 
tugal, Hungary, France, Italy; and 
in all his sense of ease and familiarity 
astounds you. One begins to suspect 
that he too possesses the fluidity of a 
phantom, eluding time and space. 

If you have any future notions of 
applying for top billing as a ghost, 
don’t hesitate to engage Mr. Reynolds’ 
pen and brush and insure yourself 
of happy hauntings in unbridled lux- 
ury. If, on the other hand, you prefer 
the mortal coil, go buy his book. 


g 
—MARGALO GILLMORE 


Actors on Actinc. Edited by Toby 
Cole and Helen Krich Chinoy. Crown 
Publishers, $5.00. 

This impressive collection of writ- 
ings on the whole art of the theatre 
is probably the most important book 
for students and lovers of drama since 
Constantin Stanislavski’s “My Life in 
Art” and “The Actor Prepares.” The 
title, “Actors on Acting,” is justified 
in that it suggests the intention of a 
successful anthology and covers the 
majority of selections, but it does not 
entirely prepare the reader for the 
comprehensive job that has been done 
by Editors Cole and Chinoy. Starting 
with the reflections of such non-actors 
as Plato (who thought rhapsodes or 
actors, like poets, though charming 
were dispensable to the ideal repub- 
lic), Aristotle, and Cicero, the editors 
progress painstakingly through the 
ages of masks and miracle plays and 
intervening centuries to the present, 
quoting from critics, playwrights, ob- 
servers and actors of every country. 
The editors’ contribution is admira- 
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bly restricted to background material, 
complete enough for a text and fas- 
cinating enough as fact to make good 
reading. 

Perhaps the oldest controversy in 
the art of acting is that of reality 
versus imitation. The realistic school 
requires complete identification with 
the part, reliving emotion in order to 
portray it honestly and a sacrifice of 
preconceived action to intuition. The 
imitative school requires enormous 
technical preparation in order to sim- 
ulate emotions that are not- felt, de- 
pending on the freedom of perfect 
control for the moments of inspiration 
that distinguish genius from accom- 
plishment. Only the need to identify 
them excuses such dangerous general- 
izations as these for the two schools 
overlap each other as often as they 
contradict and the variations on both 
themes are multiple. The philosophies 
of great actors are neither superficial 
nor easily digested, but complex and 
profound, akin in thought more to the 
poet than the writer of fiction. At their 
best, all great artists of the theatre 
were contemptuous of the empty the- 
atrics of which they freely accused 
each other; they had a healthy respect 
for the dramatic. The greater part of 
“Actors on Acting” is remarkable for 
the universally high minded and 
poetic approach of actors to their 
craft. The imitative or anti-emotional 
group finds some of its most persua- 
sive expression in Diderot’s “The 
Paradox of Acting” in which he con- 
tends that an over-emotiohal nature is 
a drawback to an artist: “Your fiery, 
exaggerated fellow is forever on the 
boards; he acts the play: he gets 
nothing out of it. It is in him that the 
man of genius finds his model . . 
Great poets, great actors, and I may 
add all great copyists of nature in 
whatever art, beings gifted with fine 
imagination, with broad judgment, 
with exquisite tact, with a sure touch 
of taste, are the least sensitive of 
creatures. Extreme sensibility makes 
middling actors, middling sensibility 
makes the ruck of bad actors; in com- 
plete absence of sensibility is the pos- 
sibility of a sublime actor. The play- 
er’s tears come from his brain . . . 
he weeps as might weep an unbeliev- 
ing priest preaching of the Passion; 
as a seducer might weep at the feet 
of a woman whom he does not love, on 
whom he would impose; like a beggar 
in the street or at the door of a church 

a beggar who substitutes insult for 
vain appeal; or like a courtesan who 
has no heart, and who abandons her- 
self in your arms.” The danger of 
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Wiss Liber 


Dances staged by JEROME ROBBINS 


IMPERIAL, W. 45 St. Eves. 8:30. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2:30 


10 great plays 


and what they 


teach us about 
the theater 


The Idea 


OF A 


Theater 


by Francis Fergusson 
Director, Princeton Seminars in Literary Criticism 


@ An original and beautifully 
written book on changing per- 
spectives in the art of the thea- 
ter. Through a study of ten 
plays — Oedipus Rex, Béré- 
nice, Tristan und Isolde, The 
Infernal Machine, Hamlet, 
Ghosts, The Cherry Orchard, 
Six Characters in Search of an 
Author, Noah, Murder in the 
Cathedral—the author shows 
how all playwrights seek to 
“hold the mirror up to na- 
ture,’ and how in this respect 
the art of drama is always the 
same, varying only with the 
aesthetic and philosophic con- 
cepts of each age. 


$3.75 at your bookstore 
PRINCETON 


University Press 
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What Will 


TOMORROW 
Bring You 


In February? 


Outstanding articles: 
CHARLES ANGOFF, editor and 


critic, views with enthusiasm the cul- 
tural about-face of American writ- 
ers, artists, and musicians, and their 
belated “discovery” of American 
themes. 


JOSEPH HUDNUT, dean of Har- 
vard's School of Design, tells what 
it's like to be an architect. An ab- 
sorbing, human document, modestly 
describing a distinguished career. 


WALLACE STEGNER, novelist and 
teacher, looks back upon his boy- 
hood in Salt Lake City. A magnif- 
icent piece of Americana, as well as 
a warm and nostalgic memoir. 


Regular departments: 
THOMAS SUGRUE, biographer and 


book reviewer, begins a new monthly 
department, focusing his keen wit 
and saving humor on every aspect of 
the American way of life. 


HAROLD CLURMAN, reviews the lat- 
est Broadway plays with fresh, chal- 
lenging criticism. 


JOHN BRIGGS discusses music and 
musicians, evaluating the latest de- 
velopments in opera, ballet, and the 
concert hall. 


STORIES * BOOK REVIEWS «+ 


POETRY 
Buy TOMORROW now on your 


newsstand or mail in the coupon be- 
low and we'll send you the next 
four issues, starting with February, 
for only $1. Not much to pay for a 
world of pleasure ahead! 


TOMORROW MAGAZINE 
11 East 44th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me the next four issues of 
TOMORROW, starting with February, 
for $1. 


[| Payment Enclosed C) Bill Me 
Name 


Address. 


State 


City Zone 











generalizations applied to the schools 
of Diderot or of realism is made ap- 
parent by the fact that Garrick, a nat- 
ural actor who broke with meaning- 
less conventions and used life as his 
model, was admired by Diderot and 
entirely agreed with his theories be- 
lieving that a man was incapable of 
being an actor “who was not abso- 
lutely independent of circumstances 
calculated to excite emotion.” Garrick, 
though a natural actor, was so un- 
identified with his roles that he could 
joke in the wings immediately after 
his exit. Mrs. Siddons, far less natural, 
with whom he played only once and 
whom he did not like, cried so much 
after a tragic performance that she 
made herself ill. Talma, in harmony 
with much late 18th and early 19th cen- 
tury rejection of form, like Garrick re- 
ferred the great actor to living models. 
But Talma hoped for diametrically 
opposed results; he believed that 
through contact with nature’s realities 
the actor could acquire the “extreme 
sensibility” which was necessary for 
great art. “He whose soul is not sus- 
ceptible to the extremes of passion,” 
he wrote, “will never rise to excel- 
lence as an actor.” It is impossible 
for the non-actor to make the choice 
between black and white which the 
two schools repeatedly present; it is 
perhaps a mistake of both factions to 
demand a choice and to attempt to 
convert each other. Their affirmative 
observations are inspired; their nega- 
tive opinions are just opinions. The 
result of each method is so often the 
same—the genius does not give away 
his trade secrets—that the lay audi- 
ence will be perhaps inclined to echo 
the sentiments of Chenier who got 
mixed up in a dialogue between the 
Mesdames Clairon (imitative) and 
Dumesnil (realist): “It seems to me, 
ladies, that you are both right because 
each one of you is in harmony with 
her character, her soul and her gifts.” 

Recent comments appear in question 
and answer form which suggests time 
could not be found for them in any 
other way—and they are about as 
impressive as after-the-theatre shop 
talk usually is. They seem to be in- 
terviews with the theatre’s children 
not its artists, immature descendants 
groping for words that will sell an 
idea to an immature public no longer 
sufficiently interested to listen. Their 
favorite role it seems is always “the 
next one,” an optimistic but not a 
particularly enlightening view; one of 
today’s foremost actresses announces 
that she likes “emotional parts be- 


























DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


ACTORS ON ACTING $5.00 
ed. Cole & Chenoy 

THE UNIVERSE OF G.BS. $5.00 
William Irvine 

SHAKESPEARE, 
Pate 4 OF IMAGES $5.00 

ona/ld Stauffer 

THE IDEA OF A THEATRE $3.75 
Francis Fergusson 

FROM THE MODERN 
REPERTOIRE $5.00 
ed. Eric Bentley 

DON'T GO AWAY MAD 
& OTHER PLAYS $3.75 
William Saroyan 

HOPE IS THE THING WITH 
FEATHERS 85c 


Richard Harrity 


48 W. 52nd St. New York 19, N. Y. 





DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


° 
PLAYS FOR 


NON-PROFESSIONAL 
PRODUCTION 


a 
Send for New Catalogue 
e 


DRAMATISTS PLAY 
SERVICE, INC. 


14 East 38th St.. New York 16, N. Y. 





lll 
FEAGIN SCHOOL 
OF DRAMA & RADIO 

35th Year 


An intensive course of study designed for 
training the individual in preparation for pro- 
fessional work in 


@ STAGE 
@ SCREEN 
@® RADIO 
@ TELEVISION 


Public appearances © Veteran approval. 
Courses in Diction, Public Speaking, Poise. Day 
& Eve. February Term. Cat. T 
Separate Teen-Age and Children's Depts. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER—Radio City 
630 Fifth Avenue, N.Y., N.Y., Tel CO 5-0926 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO FOR THE THEATRE 
Clark Gable, Anne Baxter, Cornel Wilde, 
Marsha Hunt, Jeffrey Lynn, and John Dall 

among those trained. 
33 YEARS of STARMAKING 
STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO-TV 
Day and Evening Courses. 
Production for Talent Scouts. 
Students act each week. 
An able faculty supported by 
the following Distinguished 
Visiting Lecturers: 
John Mason Brown Wm. Hawkins 
Robt. Edmond Jones Eva LeGallienne 
Margaret Webster Ruth St. Dennis 
Spring Session March 21-May 31 
15 W. 67 St., N. Y. 23—EN 2-3345 
Veteran Approval 
Workshop Extension for Graduates. 
High School & Children's Saturday Classes 
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BESSIE V HICKS SCHOOL 


ef The American Foundation of Dramatic Arts 


A non-profit institution dedicated 
to the drama; to the recognition 
of any spark of ability within the 
student—a spark discovered quickly 
and candidly, through a program 
of frequent public plays. 


Current student production: 


BROADWAY 


For school information, 
write for Booklet A to 


1425 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


The CAPE THEATRE 


Cape May, N. 
26th Year June 26-Sept. 9 


11 Seasons under Same Management 

ow 

Distinguished Guest Stars—Gloria Swanson, 

E. E. Horton, Ruth Chatterton, Guy Kibbee, 

Alfred Drake, Fred Stone, liika Chase, etc. 
ow 

APPRENTICES will appear in 8 shows (some 

professional, some apprentice) if staying all 

summer. 


Alse professional class instruction 
Spend the summer at a famous beach resort 


'Til May | address 
Box 963, West Palm Beach, Fila. 








PROFESSIONAL 


BOWN ADAMS ""°stupio 


MEMO: To the Readers of Theatre Arts 


This Drama Studio is completely dif- 
ferent in organization as Virginia Daly 
and I admit only a few talented people to 
the theatrical atmosphere of our build- 
ing, located in a quiet spot in the heart 
of New York. We persanally guide you 
through INDIVIDUAL COACHING AND 
MAXIMUM EXPERIENCE on our stage 
which critics state: “Is one of the most 
completely and professionally equipped 
to be found anywhere in New York.’ We 
enable you to face the realities of the 
theatre and eventually win for yourself a 
place in a hard but rewarding profession. 

Bown Adams 
WINTER COURSES NOW OPEN 


Also a few children and teenagers accepted for 
Saturday Groups. 


* Write for 50 Pictures of Studio Activities 
306 West 81 St., N. Y. 24, N. Y., TR 7-4241 
“Designed for Quality and the Individual” 





A Career for You... 


STAGE 
SCREEN 
RADIO 
TELEVISION 


FRANCES 
ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


An intensive course of only nine months pre- 
pares you for a professional career. Private 
instructions and coaching by appointment 

All instructions by Miss Robinson-Duf. 
ENROLL NOW 
235 E. 62nd Street, Dept. T.. New York 21 
RHine 4-7900 
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cause they permit the unleashing of 
one’s feelings.” It is a relief to turn 
to Rachel’s dying advice to young 
pretenders to her trade: 

“In studying for the stage take my 
word for it, declamation and gesture 
are of little avail. You have to think 
and weep.” 

If for no other reason this beauti- 
fully organized and indexed volume 
is of inestimable value for the telling 
contrast it provides between the cul- 
tural range and discipline of other 
ages with the narrow specialization 
and uninteresting laxity of our own. 


Lerch Hunt’s Dramatic CririctsM. 
Edited by Lawrence and Carolyn 
Houtchens. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. $4.50. 

Reprinted for the first time since 
their original appearance in England 
during the years 1808 to 1831, Leigh 
Hunt’s dramatic essays provide an en- 
tertaining account of the theatrical 
productions of that period; a discon- 
certing comparison between the work 
of our present day critics and that of 
Mr. Hunt, and an invaluable source of 
information for students of the early 
nineteenth century. 

Leigh Hunt viewed the whole scene 
—the managers, the theatre, the audi- 
ence, the play and the actors—with 
wit and discernment. G. B. S. has 
taught us to deplore the romantic 
idolatry of Shakespeare which was 
characteristic of Mr. Hunt’s period, 
but one can admire and be amused 
by the facile double-talk which Hunt 
employed to praise even the most in- 
ferior of Shakespeare’s plays. For ex- 
ample, in reviewing “King John” Mr. 
Hunt, after a backhanded slap at the 
managers who have so little taste 
“with the exception of Sheridan who 
cares for no taste but that of port,” 
praises Mr. Kemple for loving Shakes- 
peare and keeping him before the 
public. “The tragedy of King John is 
certainly not written with the utmost 
power of Shakespeare, because,” says 
Leigh Hunt, “the utmost power of the 
poet’s wisdom and imagination was 
not called into play by the nature of 
the story, but it contains all that is 
adequate to a just and delicate dis- 
crimination of character, and perhaps 
there is no play of Shakespeare, taken 
altogether, which exhibits so equable 
and so elegant a flow of versification.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Houtchens have pro- 
vided notes in a cheery, illuminating 
style which do much to clarify refer- 
ences that have been slightly clouded 
over by time. 
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Est. 1894. Pupits: Fred Astaire, Peggy Ann Garner, Lizbeth 
Scott, Lee Tracy, Robin Morgan, John Battle, Den Oumphy. 


STAGE = RADIO * TELEVIS 


DRAMA—SPEECH—DIRECTING—MUSICAL COMEDY 
VOCAL—SONG STYLING—DANCING—BALLET—TAP 





| Public appearances stressed—Producers—Talent Scouts 


invited. Training for a career and personal use. 


Approved for Vets. Annex for Teens and Children. 


Write Sec'y Montaire, The Alviene 
1780 Broadway, New York City 19 


For Actors 
and Dancers 


Now accepting applications 
for 1950 classes and 
productions. 


Directors: Mary Virginia Farmer, 
productions and Group 
Loren Gage, 

umbia Pictures and New York 
Stage: Harriette Ann Gray, Dance 
Dept. 


Broadway 
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For Catalogue Write 


1743 N. New Hampshire Ave. 
Hollywood 27 Calif. 
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Philip II assures his friend, the Princess of Eboli, of his devotion but does not mention love... 
@ Miss O’Brien’s play is not about a lady at all, but about the perverse, 
tortured Philip II of Spain and his violent unconsummated love for the Princess 
of Eboli. The widow, disfigured by the loss of an eye, finds in a commoner 
: risen to high position the reassurance of the one passionate love of her life; for 
this she is imprisoned by Philip until her death. As written it is a Spanish i 
tragedy caused by Spanish passions—uncontrollable desires of love and cruelty ; 
in conflict with an all controlling religion and fantastic pride. As played it is : 
merely the downfall of a sentimental woman, not in the least blind, who prefers ; 
shag to go about with a patch over one eye, 
Kate O’Brien ’ : 
adored by a philanderer and harried ' 
: THE CAST by a fair weather friend for trivial | 
reasons. The lot are patted haphaz- : 
Rodrigo enniien Watenn ardly on the head or the behind by a 
A nichu Jada Rowland nice old Cardinal whom no one re- 
Bernardina Cavero Esther Minciotti  Spects. They move from grandeur to 
' Juan De Escovedo Joseph Wiseman gloom in the gingerbread mansion 
Philip 1 Heary Daniell tenanted by all stock costume ro- 
1 Ana De Mendoza y de Gomez. . Katharine Cornell mances. Miss Cornell uses her over- 
Antonio Perez Torin Thatcher whelming talent to provide the flame- 
Cardinal Gaspar De Quiroga. .. Henry Stephenson less central heating which keeps the 
. A Romantic Drama by Kate O’Brien Don Mateo Vasquez Will Kuluva production at just room temperature. 
Produced by Katharine Cornell Manuel Ortega David J. Stewart As Philip, Henry Daniell, creates the : 
Staged by Guthrie McClintic Anichu at 18 Marion Seldes torture of jealousy but it is not Span 
Settings and Costumes by Rolf Gérard A Doctor Oliver Cliff ish torture. 
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November 25, 1949 
Mark Hellinger Theatre 


fred fehl 


TEXAS, LPL DARLIN’ 


, . 
% A 





Old-style politician tries to win veterans’ votes with good parties instead of good housing. 





John Whedon and Sam Moore 


Book by John Whedon and Sam Moore 


Produced by Studio Productions, Inc. 


and 
Anthony Brady Farrell Productions 


Staged by Paul Crabtree 
Music by Robert Emmett Dolan 
Lyrics by Johnny Mercer 
Choreography by Al White, Jr. 
Seenery & Lighting 

by Theodore Cooper 
Costumes by Eleanor Goldsmith 
Orchestral Direction by Will Irwin 
Orchestrations 

by Robert Russell Bennett 
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@ This musical comedy offers a mildly diverting evening to people who don’t 
mind seeing a good idea disintegrate while corn sprouts on the stage. The 
book undertakes a satire of the barefoot blackguard in American politics and 
the president-making magazine publisher with what can be Lucely described 
as an empire. A researcher (Yale ’39) for “Trend” magazine, looking for a 
“Trendworthy” presidential candidate finds Hominy Smith (Kenny Delmar, 


radio’s Senator Claghorn and a useful guitar twanging comic) campaigning 
for reélection with the help of his two daughters Dallas and Abilene, deep in 


PRINCIPALS 


Harvey Small 


Brewster Ames II 


Hominy Smith 


Dogie Smith 


Dallas Smith 


Easy Jones 


sam 


Melissa Tatum 


Loring Smith 


Fredd Ww ayne 


Kenny Delmar 


Betty Lou Keim 


Mary Hatcher 


Danny Scholl 


Jared Reed 


Kate Murtah 


the heart of you-know-where. Hom- 
iny’s opponent is a young veteran, 
played by Danny Scholl in an amiable 
stupor which he only overcomes when 
he sings. Mary Hatcher as Dallas 
conducts herself appropriately enough, 
as if she were still a road company 
star of “Oklahoma!,” and Loring 
Smith and Fredd Wayne are splendid 
as “Trend” men; but the book and 
lyrics never really give them or the 
original idea a chance to get going. 
Too much general fun is made of the 
subject for effective specific satire. 
One exception is a short number 


“Affable Balding Me” in Time-style. 
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December 1, 1949 
The Empire Theatre 


talbot 


David Trahern is in danger of violence from his schizophrenic father, but his mother hesitates. 





Alexander Knox 


A New Melodrama by Alexander Knox 
Produced by Cheryl Crawford 
Directed by Lee Strasberg 

Setting and Lighting by Paul Morrison 
Costumes by Robert Stevenson 


10 


@ Alexander Knox has written a hold-your-breath melodrama about a schizo- 


phrenic’s imminent progression into murderous madness. The tragic Traherns 


and their son live on the top floor of a loft building for reasons of economy and 


the demands of the plot, since this location permits a self-service elevator to rise, 


with suspense creating whines, right into their living room. The plot also requires 


the Traherns, who are broke, to employ a slatternly maid, admirably acted by 


Jo Van Fleet, for as long as it takes her to get off her share of the first act exposi- 


tion. It is of course antecedent action which brings Vail Trahern to the edge of 


THE CAST 


Norma Trahern 
David Trahern 
Connie 

Vail Trahern 
Ollie Stevenson 
Grandma 
Doctor Ed Harriman 
Basil Johnson 
Don 

Hector Trahern 
Cruard 


Cruard 


Doris Nolan 
Jack Dimond 

Jo Van Fleet 
Alexander Knox 
John Shellie 
Eva Condon 
Richard Derr 
Ronald Alexander 
Randolph Echols 
Alan Norman 
Louny Chapman 


Martin Balsam 


the abyss. His young son unknowingly 
reenacts an old torment and thus pre- 
cipitates the madman to violence. 
Alexander Knox gives an excellent 
portrayal of a wily lunatic who is ter- 
rifying and pathetic in his near-su 
cessful efforts to avoid being sent to a 
sanitarium by his wife, played with 
singularly inappropriate calm by 
Doris Nolan. Lee Strasberg’s direc- 
tion gets the most out of moments of 
real horror and suspense and Paul 
Morrison’s set, once one accepts the 
author's choice of living quarters, is 


ingenious and effective. 
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December 3, 1949 
Biltmore Theatre 


CLUTTERBUCK 


guy 9g llette 


, 
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Pugh and Pomfret take exception to each other’s attentions to Melissa Clutterbuck. 


@ Clutterbuck is the surname of a sexual deus ex machina who, aboard a cruise 
ship, corhplicates the lives of two British couples by popping in and out of bed 
with each wife, both of whom have previously done time as his mistress. To add 
the right touch of improbability, the two husbands discover that each has enjoyed 
a pre-marital fling with the current Mrs. Clutterbuck. The plot thickens, but never 
jells more firmly than to show the husbands and wives successfully concealing 
their double-lives from one another. The best that can be said of “Clutterbuck” 
is that it is pleasant—not too unkind criticism these days. The actors perform 


Benn W. Levy 


A New Comedy by Benn W. Levy 
Produced by Irving L. Jacobs 

in association with David Merrick 
Staged by Norris Houghton 
Setting by Samuel Leve 
Costumes Supervised by Alvin Colt 
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THE CAST 


Julian Pugh 


Arthur Pomfret 


Deborah Pomfret 


Jane Pugh 


Clutterbuck 


Waiter 


Melissa 


Tom Helmore 


Arthur Margetson 


Ruth Ford 


Ruth Matteson 


Charles Campbell 


Tom Chung Yuan 


Claire Carleton 


stylishly and seem to have a genuinely 
good time doing so; even in the face 
of such dialogue as “Why don’t you 
and Pugh admire the view? . . . After 
you, Pugh!” Arthur Margetson is im- 
mensely funny as a good natured 
idiot; Tom Helmore is amiable; Claire 
Carleton is thoroughly engaging and 
the Misses Matteson and Ford display 
appropriate charm and _bitchery. 
“Clutterbuck” is a jerry-built script 
by a journeyman playwright: never 
scintillating, and, except for one or 
two arid spots, not dull. Lacking in 
belly-laughs, it abounds in chuckles. 


il 











December 6, 1949 
Lyceum Theatre 


fred fehi 


A display of temperament by editor Hill momentarily subdues Carolyn Hopewell. 





William Walden 


A New Comedy by William Walden 
Produced by Max Gordon 

Staged by George S. Kaufman 
Setting by Edward Gilbert 


Cestumes by Bianca Stroock 
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@ “Metropole” opened and closed like a door in the face of a magazine subscrip- 


tion salesman, surviving a total of two performances on Broadway, a record for 


the season and the play’s only distinction. A comedy directed by the knowing 


George S. Kaufman, with a fine cast headed by one of our best actors, Lee Tracy, 


would seem to have everything, and “Metropole” had everything except wit and 


a comic idea: a noticeable omission. The author. a staff member of The New 


Yorker and former secretary to its editor, apparently is one of the cognoscenti 


who consider the shenanigans at the offices of that weekly beacon of light and 


THE CAST 


Fanner 

Miss Merriam 
Stumm 

Frederick M. Hill 
Mrs. Killian 
Curtis 

Lois Dantine 
Miss Harrington 
Mr. Young 
Crowell 


Carolyn Hopewell 


John Glendinning 
Frances W aller 
Henry Jones 

Lee Tracy 

Jane Seymour 
Reed Brown, Jr 
Jean Carson 
Edith Atwater 
Gravin Gordon 
Reynolds Evans 


Arlene Francis 


learning tremendously hilarious and 
the eccentricities of Harold Ross, The 
Vew Yorker's guiding genius, too fun- 
ny for words. Unfortunately Mr. Wal- 
den tried to find the words and left 
The New Yorker untouched as a sub- 
ject for a comedy, although he has 
demonstrated that boring from within 
is not effective. For the record, the 
play concerned the possible annihila- 
tion of one weekly funny paper by 
another. Arlene Francis, Henry Jones, 
Jane Seymour and—sheer profligacy 
this—Lee Tracy, as well as the eve- 
ning, were wasted on this trifle. 
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December 8, 1949 
The Ziegfeld Theatre 


fred fehl 


GENTLEMEN PREFER BLONDES 





Lorelei (right) and Dorothy educate the elderly Mrs. Spofford to the ways of flapperhood. 





PRINCIPALS 


Anita Loos 


Dorothy Shaw 

Lorelei Lee 

Gus Esmond 

Lady Phyllis Beekman 
Sir Francis Beekman 


Mrs. Ella Spofford 


A New Musical Comedy 
Adapted from the Novel by Anita Loos 


Produced by Henry Spofford 

Herman Levin and Oliver Smith Josephus Gage 

Staged by John C. Wilson Bill 

Book by Joseph Fields and Anita Loos — Gloria Stark 

Music by Jule Styne 

Lyrics by Leo Robin 

Dances and Musical Ensembles 
by Agnes deMille Coles and Atkins 

Production Designed by Oliver Smith The Tenor 

Costumes by Miles White 


Taxi Driver 
Robert Lemanteur 


Louis I emanteur 


Mr. Esmond, Sr 
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stupidity and engaging cupidity; 


Yvonne Adair 
Carol Channing 
Jack McCauley 

Reta Shaw 
Rex Evans 
Alice Pearce 
Eric Brotherson 
George 8. Irving 
Peter Birch 

Anita Alvarez 

Kazimir Kokix 

Mort Marshall 
Howard Morris 

Themselves 

William Krach 

Irving Mitchell 


@ “Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” is a rowdy panegyric to the days when blondes 
panned gold with their eyelashes and the Ile de France was a water-taxi between 
New York’s Casino in the Park and the Ritz in Paris. Miss Lorelei Lee and her 
sidekick Dorothy, two predatory innocents, go abroad on the “Ile” with all ex- 
penses paid. Like magnets they attract every male and most of the jewelry aboard 
ship, ride the whirlwind through Paree, and return to New York in time for 
Lorelei to marry her “daddy.” Carol Channing’s Lorelei emanates amiable 
her comedy strikes unexpectedly and in out- 


landish ways—surely one of the 
most delightful performances ever 
seen in a musical comedy. Yvonne 
Adair is attractively uninhibited as 
Dorothy. Choreographer Agnes de 
Mille has injected several routines 
which recall the grotesquery of flap- 
per-dancing; and Jule Styne’s score is 
bouncy and pleasant, if not notably 
tuneful. “Gentlemen” is fast-moving 
and handsome, well played, and very 
well staged; all of which helps over- 
come a somewhat anemic plot. To the 
person responsible for the inspired 
casting of Carol Channing, a basket- 
ful of diamonds. 
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Julie Harris and Ethel Waters 


MEMBER 
OF THE WEDDING 


Carson McCullers’ dramatization of her novel brings Ethel 
Waters back to the legitimate theatre in the role of Berenice, 
the warm-hearted, philosophical, much-married Negro cook 
whose principal charge is Frankie, the twelve year old tom- 
boy, played by Julie Harris, who wants to go on the honey- 


moon with her brother and his new bride. 


tographs by richard avedon 










Anthony Brady Farrell 


@ Last spring, after two spectacularly unsuccessful 
seasons, Anthony Brady Farrell, who has been called 
“an angel with the widest wingspread ever seen on 
Broadway,” decided to abandon the theatre. Farrell 
had financed and helped produce two musicals, “Hold 
It!” and “All For Love,” on each of which he lost more 
than a quarter of a million dollars. Moreover, because 
the customers failed to appear at the National Theatre 
to see “Hold It!”, he spent $1,300,000, in cash, for 
the Hollywood Theatre, which he re-named the Mark 
Hellinger after reluctantly allowing his colleagues to 
argue him out of the idea of calling it the “Brafar”- 
using the first syllables of his last two names. He also 
spent an additional $100,000 for alterations. 

It was not that Farrell really minded losing the 
money, although he did point out that, “You can’t 
keep this up indefinitely no matter how much you 
have.” After all, his inherited fortune has been vari- 
ously estimated at from $10,000,000 to $100,000,000. 
The exact amount is uncertain. Farrell is frequently 
vague (some think studiedly vague) when it comes to 
money and is likely to say, when discussing the settings 
or costumes for a number he fancies, “What’s a few 
thousand dollars among friends?” Farrell is aware 
that after his death the government will take a large 
part of his fortune in inheritance taxes, a fact he is 
likely to blame directly on the late Franklin Roosevelt, 
to whom in his kindlier moments only does he allude 
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ALBANY’S 
LPL DARLIN’ 


by MERLE MILLER 


... Anthony Farrell is in the theatre 
to stay, and has already returned one 
movie theatre to the legitimate stage. 


in printable expletives. 

Farrell decided to retire from the theatre because a 
large and mainly unidentifiable group to whom he re- 
fers as “they” didn’t seem to appreciate him. In the 
first place, he vigorously defends the money he spent 
on the Mark Hellinger. That, he declares with some 
justification, was an investment. What’s more, he says, 
“some people” (whom he will not identify) offered 
within six months after he bought it to purchase the 
Mark Hellinger at a price which would have given him 
a clear profit of half a million dollars. As for what he 
lost on his two musicals, “If I’d dropped that much 
on the races or in a season at Monte Carlo, ‘they’ 
would have said I was a hell of a fellow. But when | 
try to keep some kids employed and entertain folks 
‘they’ take digs at me.” Not unusually, Farrell places 
a major part of the blame for his troubles on the 
critics. “They seem to resent the fact that I didn’t 
have to sell my house or mortgage my car to put on 
a show,” he says. 

Of course, a less outwardly self-confident man than 
Farrell might have wondered about his own theatrical 
judgment, but since, according to his press agents and 
himself, he has seen every Broadway musical since 
1914, he was and is perfectly sure that he knows a 
good show when he sees one. Shortly before the open- 
ing of “All For Love” he attended performances of 
“Kiss Me, Kate” and “Lend An Ear” and returned 
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to the Mark Hellinger overflowing with confidence. 
“We're in,” he told his assembled cast. “Those shows 
won't last a month. Why, they’re just plain dull.” Far- 
rell seldom attends a straight dramatic show, and, when 
he does, it usually baffles him. He cannot understand 
why anyone in his right mind would go to see “A 
Streetcar Named Desire” or “Death of a Salesman,” 
at one of which he spent a miserable evening. The 
other he ignored. 

When Farrell's judgment fails to agree with that of 
the critics, he never has any doubt about which is 
right. In Philadelphia one reviewer wrote that “Hold 
It!” was “bound to be a surprise one way or another.” 
Farrell wondered aloud whether that quote wouldn’t 
look appetizing in pre-opening advertising for the 
show. But when a New York critic wondered how 
“.. . any such imbecile plot ever got by the stenog- 
rapher who was hired to type it,” Farrell blithely pre- 
dicted that the musical was “. . . a great audience 
show that may run for years.” It ran for forty-six 
performances, and when the expected audiences failed 
to appear, he decided that the National, which has 
housed such musical hits as “Call Me Mister,” was at 
fault. “The National’s a mausoleum,” he said. “It’s a 
funeral parlor.” Although he did not, as he originally 
intended, reopen “Hold It!” at the Mark Hellinger, 
he changed his plans only because he was convinced 
that “All For Love” was, as he at one point told the 
press, bound to make theatrical history. It did, though 
not exactly in the way Farrell had in mind. The show 
opened at a cost of $208,000, but, as he had argued 
when he bought the theatre, “We'll save an awful lot 
on rent.” 

Again, however, and despite the efforts of the Hart- 
mans and Bert Wheeler, the critics failed to find merit 
in the offering. George Jean Nathan went so far as to 
say that it was the worst revue in thirty years. “It has 
to be smelled to be believed,” Nathan declared. 

After reading the notices, instead of closing the 
show, Farrell ordered it tightened up and rewritten in 
part. It was, in fact, rewritten almost daily during its 
fifteen-week run, but the major changes consisted of 
hopefully shifting the order of certain numbers. When 
against the advice of his then-press agent (he has had 
four), Farrell invited the critics back, a few were 
courageous enough to return. Some were kind and said 
nothing at all—publicly—but Farrell persisted. He 
even tried to arrange a luncheon with Brooks Atkin- 
son, apparently on the theory that if Atkinson got to 
know and like him, he would also get to like “All For 
Love.” In April he decided to have his own show train, 
which resulted in a rather bitter exchange between 
himself and Samuel Friedman, who was then press 
agent for “Lend An Ear,” the production chosen for 
that month’s official Show Train of the New Haven 
Railroad. Friedman protested Farrell’s plan, partly be- 
cause he feared it would detract from his own revue, 
and additionally, he said, because he felt that New 
Englanders getting their first whiff of the theatre at 
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“All For Love” might never again sample three-dimen- 
siona! entertainment. For a time, Farrell talked to his 
associates about taking some action against Friedman 
—on just what basis was never certain—but it never 
happened. 

However, he remains convinced that if “they” hadn’t 
interfered, he would have had a smash on his hands. 
He attended every performance, and, he reports, almost 
every evening someone would come up to him in the 
lobby “to tell me it was good.” In addition, he used a 
wire recorder to get down the audience reaction. 
“There were plenty of boffolas,” says Farrell, who in 
the last two years has taken to reading Variety, “and 
I’ve got recordings to prove it.” Then, too, many of 
Farrell’s friends from Albany, of which he is by far 
the richest native, came down to see the show, usually 
on the house, and they told him it was fine. 

“And it would have been, too,” says one of Far- 
rell’s former employees, of whom, for so short a theat- 
rical career, there are a great many. “I’ve never been 
in Albany, but I’m sure it would have gone over big at 
a Rotary meeting up there.” 

However, on May 7 of last year, after fifteen weeks 
of losses ranging from $15,000 to $23,000, Farrell 
closed the show. “Enough is enough,” he was quoted 
as saying, and he added, “I doubt very much if I'll 
do another show.” At the time, he seemed to be ready 
to return to Albany, but during the summer months he 
changed his mind. First of all, he managed to get a 
ticket to “South Pacific,” which he declares, “renewed 
my faith in the theatre.” (Employees happily point to 
this statement as proof that the boss’s tastes are im- 
proving). He also went to Westport, Connecticut, to 
see a summer theatre production of a musical called 
“Texas, Li'l Darlin’,” which he personally thought was 
so much better than “Oklahoma!” that he decided to 
bring it to Broadway, and, lest he had guessed wrong 
again, he also invested in “Touch and Go”; “Gentle- 
men Prefer Blondes”: the Theatre Guild’s musical, 
“The Pursuit of Happiness”; Mare Blitzstein’s “Reg- 
ina”; and the Guild’s “As You Like It,” though Shakes- 
speare is ranked by Farrell as a playwright whose 
entertainment value is somewhat below that of such 
moderns as, say, Tennessee Williams. About “Regina” 
Farrell has always had considerable reservations. There 
did not seem to him to be any music in it, any music 
that could be hummed anyway. He suspects Blitzstein 
of writing what he calls “long hair music,” and, he 
adds, “I hate long hair. I like something you can hum.” 
Although the critics disagreed about whether or not 
Robert Emmett Dolan’s music in “Texas, Li'l Darlin’ ” 
was hummable, there was no question that Mr. Farrell’s 
third Broadway attempt was better than either of the 
other two. Everyone said that the show had its mo- 
ments, though Brooks Atkinson spoke for the majority 
when he complained that, whatever its merits, “It 

. wastes the most noticeable state in the union.” 

As for whether or not Farrell has a financial inter- 

est in any of the other productions scheduled for 
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"Hold It!" 


“All For Love” 


Broadway this year, “I can’t really remember, but it’s 
all written down some place.” 


II. 

Actually, even if he had returned to Albany last 
spring, it is unlikely that Tony Farrell would have 
stayed there. True, none of his family ever had any- 
thing to do with the theatre. His grandfather on his 
mother’s side, Anthony N. Brady, was one of the minor 
members of the group Matthew Josephson has labeled 
the “robber barons.” Brady made his millions, eighty- 
five of them, in the utility business, the main branch 
of which was the Consolidated Edison Company; his 
two sons merely added to the fortune. On the Farrell 
side, the family had for two generations been in the 
newspaper business in Albany. Tony’s grandfather and 
father were publishers rather than members of what is 
generally known as the working press. 

But Farrell, who has two sisters, one in San Fran- 
cisco, the other in Boston, has always been fascinated 
by Broadway. In the twenties he took part in some of 
the Junior League shows in Albany. “I tried to dance 
a little in one,” he remembers, “and in the other | 
played the rear end of a horse.” And, as if that were 
not enough, “Before | was married I used to know a lot 
of theatrical people. I even used to go back stage 
once in awhile.” 

As a boy, Farrell, a soft-spoken man with faded blue 
eyes and a passion for rumpled tweeds, attended the 
Newman School in New Jersey, but he didn’t bother 
with college. He just didn’t seem to have the time. 
Since he was too young for the first World War, Far- 
rell, who has just turned fifty, got himself a job with 
a New York engineering firm. He remembers that he 
spent most of his time at a drafting board, a spot in 
which he felt a minimum of inspiration. So he returned 
to Albany and started the Ramsey Chain Company, a 
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still-profitable business (though hardly in the same 
league with his grandfather’s utility holdings), which 
he now leaves almost entirely to his employees. 

Farrell has never been a scholarly man. None of his 
present associates ever remembers seeing him absorbed 
in a book, and, beyond the theatrical sections, his in- 
terest in newspapers is peripheral. He has always been 
a devotee of the out-of-doors, so much so that last win- 
ter, to prove that he was about as rugged as they come, 
he threatened at one point not to wear an overcoat at 
all, a decision he amended in late November. He has 
flown his own plane for more than twenty years now, 
and his favorite sports are hunting, deep-sea fishing, 
and skiing, at all of which, for a man so physically 
small, he shows an awesome skill. In addition, until 
recent years, he was quite a party man, so much so 
that he not long ago annoyed a famous and possibly 
helpful Broadway columnist by reminding him that 
several years ago in a hilarious moment at Saratoga 
he had tried to pick a fight with the columnist. “I 
didn’t like your face,” Farrell explained, not bother- 
ing to add how he felt about the matter now. 

At present, however, Farrell is one of the less-pub- 
licized members of Alcoholics Anonymous and con- 
fines his drinking to Coca Cola or coffee. Mrs. Farrell, 
who remains in Albany, is alleged, perhaps apocryphal- 
ly, to have said after the closing of “All For Love,” 
“I wish he’d go back to drinking. It was so much 
cheaper.” As is not uncommon, Farrell now looks 
somewhat intolerantly on those who overindulge alco- 
holically and believes that at least some critics are 
guilty, particularly when they attend his openings. 

Farrell has had his picture taken smoking a pipe, 
but he usually prefers Fatima cigarettes, of which he 
smokes several packs a day. He still enjoys night clubs, 
and during the runs of his first two shows, he almost 
nightly invited one or more members of the cast to 
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one spot or another. He usually chooses the Versailles 
or the Stork Club, and he always picks up the tab. 
Farrell is not a formidable conversationalist on such 
occasions. “He seems to feel,” says one young singer 
who has been present on several such evenings, “as if 
his just being there is enough.” 

Although Farrell is, to those who know him well, a 
likeable man, he is also, like so many who have in- 
herited rather than earned vast wealth, often distrustful 
of those around him. At one discouraging moment dur- 
ing the always-beleaguered run of “All For Love,” he 
shouted that he was surrounded by “jerks and para- 
sites, and all of you are trying to take me for a ride.” 
To the hundreds who persist in trying to see him about 
propositions both laudable and questionable, he is al- 
most always unavailable. “I’m not a soft touch,” he 
says. “Those guys around here think I am, but | know 
what I’m doing.” 

Lately, Farrell seems increasingly to resent those 
who disagree with him, but it is rumored that he hired 
Ben Segal to manage the Mark Hellinger Theater be- 
cause during the out-of-town tryout of “Hold It!,” 
Segal alone broke through what one Farrell associate 
calls “the greatest organized evasion of truth in his- 
tory.” Farrell was surrounded by people who told him 
he had a great show, and, it is said, Segal, then and 
now manager of the Shubert Theatre in New Haven, 
told him it stank. Farrell liked that. 

In the summer of 1947, when Farrell went for a 
brief outing at Saratoga, N. Y., he had already, he 
says, been reading scripts for ten years; he had not, 
however, gone any further than that—but he was will- 
ing. While there he listened to and was impressed by 
a young night club singer named Patricia Wymore. 
After her turn, Miss Wymore, who was one of the few 
survivors of “Hold It!” also to appear in “All For 
Love,” joined Farrell at his table. When, by some 
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miracle, their conversation got around to the theatre, 
Miss Wymore mentioned that a friend of hers, Sammy 
Lambert, who had stage managed several of Mike 
Todd’s shows, had a script for a musical. Farrell said 
he was interested, and a meeting was arranged. After 
Lambert had done his best to sell the show, which was 
then called “Cinderella Man,” he was so sure that 
Farrell was interested that he thought perhaps as much 
as $10,000 to $15,000 might be forthcoming. Instead, 
Farrell lighted another Fatima and said, “I'll have 
$200,000 in the bank for you Monday.” He did, too. 


Ill. 

Farrell’s association with Lambert was a stormy one, 
and, as of now, he simply waves aside any questions 
about Lambert by saying, “Let’s talk about something 
pleasant.” However, those who watched the disintegra- 
tion of their relationship point out that, significantly, 
while Farrell completely backed both shows, “Hold 
It!” was billed as “Produced by Sammy Lambert.” 
On the other hand, “All For Love” was “Produced by 
Sammy Lambert and Anthony B. Farrell.” 

While two years ago Farrell hesitated to express any 
opinion, no matter how mild, he now has ideas on al- 
most everything about the theatre, especially his own 
shows. He can and does win almost all arguments, and 
he has been known to shout at an underling, “You're 
not going to do that with my money. And it is my 
money, you know.” The underling invariably agrees; 
it is Farrell’s money. 

In his association with the Theatre Guild, however, 
Farrell is more apt to listen with a reasonably respect- 
ful silence, and his new press agent seems determined 
to make a kind of edict-issuing theatrical elder states- 
man of him. In a recent release, Farrell is quoted as 
saying of the theatre, “It is virtually the last stand of 
free expression, and it has been most distressing to 
note that the number of New York playhouses has de- 
clined from a high of seventy-five to less than thirty in 
twenty years.” The statement sounds at least as much 
like Farrell as a release quoting Jimmy Durante on the 
more complex problems of atomic energy. 

There is, however, more than a little truth in what 
Farrell is quoted as saying, and, for better or worse, 
he has already returned one movie theatre to the legiti- 
mate stage. Investment capital is almost non-existent 
on and around Broadway, and Farrell has a lot of it 
and is willing to use it. The way he uses it depends 
almost entirely on those around him. Now that he has 
recovered from his initial disappointment over his re- 
ception in Manhattan, he is almost definitely in the thea- 
tre to stay. As one former press agent puts it, “Suppose 
he loses five or six of those lovely millions. It’s like 
you or me losing, maybe, five hundred at the races. 
We don’t like to, but we can live without it, and we're 
having fun. Believe me, so is Tony Farrell.” 





Merle Miller, formerly an editor of Harper’s Magazine, 
is the author of “That Winter” and “The Sure Thing.” 
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"| STRINDBERG IN EUROPE 


@ Ibsen and Strindberg were born in Norway and 
Sweden respectively, but their mode of life, their style, 


and their “message” made them European figures 





almost from the start. (This is in itself—if we think 


+ how much Racine, say, is confined to France or Schiller 
ee ' to Germany—a remarkable fact.) And that they are 
|, not Europeans of one generation only, Europeans of 
Ree ; 


the turn of the century, is demonstrated by the revival 


Sua “rere: 


of interest in them, particularly in Strindberg, in 






recent years. It was not merely the centenary that did 






it (though it is remarkable how potent an arbitrary 






symbol like a date can be). One notes in France in 






particular a sort of reenactment of the Strindberg 






revival which in Germany occurred a generation ago. 






The German Strindberg movement was a rebellion 





August Strindberg 
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against the high-toned middle-class drama of the pre- 
ceding generations, definitely including Ibsen. Wede- 
kind was a spokesman for the movement when he 
described Ibsen’s characters as domestic animals and 
called for beasts of prey in their stead. In his essay on 
acting, he shows himself aware that those who have 
acted the parts of domestic animals can scarcely pre- 
sent the beasts of prey too: in other words that a new 
sort of acting was required, a wilder, far less natural- 
istic sort of acting. 

The Dionysiac vision, the Dionysiac theatre came 
perhaps to seem dated in the period between the two 
wars, even if this seeming was but part of the false 
sense of security and progress of those years. Yet it 
was in this period that the French actor Antonin 
Artaud called for a “theatre of cruelty’—a Dionysiac 
theatre. Since 1945 Artaud has been the most quoted 
of all theatrical innovators. As a direct result of a 
general trend in Artaud’s direction, Strindberg was 
also talked of and revived. In the past year I have seen 
three Strindberg productions in Paris: “To Damascus” 
with Sacha Pitoéff in the main role at the Vieux Colom- 
bier, “The Ghost Sonata” with Roger Blin at the 
Gaité-Montparnasse, and “The Dance of Death” with 
Jean Vilar (who also directed) at the Studio des 
Champs-Elysées. 

The last of these was a valuable occasion since | 
learnt from it that Strindberg’s naturalistic tragedies 
can only be adequately rendered by actors of the kind 
Wedekind called for, actors who can project great 
emotional intensity, and project it without interferences. 
This might seem to be the traditional habit of actors, 
yet in recent times we have grown used to seeing the 
passions interfered with by the decencies. Our actors 
are like little boys too brave to cry: their emotion peeps 
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through the mask of their heroic impassivity. lbsen is 
the playwright who has made most skillful use of such 
emotion upon such a mask. An Ibsenite actor has to 
present a man at war with himself. A Strindbergian 
actor is at war with someone else, often his wife. His 
emotions come right out of him with no interference 
whatsoever and fly like bullets at the enemy. It is quite 
a different pattern, and calls for quite a different sort 
of performance, a Dionysiac performance. After trying 
out their choicest domestic animals in “The Father,” 
London and New York will presumably stop trying to 
join Strindberg to the genteel tradition. 

Jean Vilar’s “Dance of Death” proves that Strind- 
berg’s naturalistic plays are still effective theatre, and 
it demonstrates how they are to be made effective, but 
beyond that? Certain doubts | have always had about 
Strindberg have been reinforced rather than dispelled 
by seeing more of him in the theatre. We cannot be so 
crass as to dismiss plays like “Dance of Death” and 
“The Father” as museum pieces; but there is something 
in them, certainly, that encourages us to do so. They 
are not alive in all their parts; or their parts do not 
come together as a whole; or—? Well, something is 
wrong which cannot be put rig ‘it, as I felt John Gassner 
was trying to put it right, by accepting Strindberg’s 
disorder as that of his age. (Theatre Arts, May, 1949.) 
The artist’s task is not to portray vagueness vaguely, 
disorder disorderedly, but on the contrary! He can- 
not show chaos to others if he himself is lost in it. 

Sometimes Strindberg is content to give us raw 
chunks of life. As we see “The Dance of Death” we 
think “How real how real how real” and then? We 
are reminded of our own marital quarrels; Strindberg 
gets his finger on the sore and leaves it there. “The 
Dance of Death” is in two long parts. If, as is usually 
the case, only the first is performed, we have the im- 
pression of incompleteness. We have received a two- 
hour sample of marital misery, remarkable for its in- 
tensity and concentration, yet shocking in its monoto- 
ny, its monomania. We have heard a single note end- 
lessly extended, a prolonged shriek. Who would return 
to have the same note sounded, the same sore rubbed 
during the Second Part? 

Sometimes, to be sure, Strindberg imposes a pattern 
upon the chunks of life. /mposes a pattern. Willfully: 
that is, by willpower, and by willpower somewhat petu- 
lantly, self-assertively, perversely exerted. If one sees 
“The Father” shortly after, say “Rosmersholm” one 
is surprised to find the disordered Swede achieving 
more clarity of outline, a more readily discernible 
formal pattern, than the famously calculating, wire- 
pulling Norwegian. In this instance, Ibsen is struggling 
with life’s chaos and is not completely the victor: his 
material will not quite yield an order. Strindberg de- 
cides not to wait on his material to yield anything: he 
has an order ready-made in his pocket. There is con- 
sequently something wooden and inorganic about the 
play, “well put together” as it is. The victory of the 
wife does not quite grow out of the human resources 
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of the story; it receives an extra push from the author’s 
philosophy; and technically, it has to be put through 
by the desperate expedient of mesmerism. Here Strind- 
berg is not artistically exploiting Grand Guignol, which 
might be possible, he is succumbing to it—which means 
he is here not seriously dramatic enough, not seriously 
human enough. The macabre can be good when it is 
successfully serious (i.e. when it points to horror that 
is real and important) or when it is successfully flip- 
pant (i.e. when it asks to be enjoyed as in melodrama). 
But when it wants to be taken seriously and is arbi- 
trary and unreal... ! Strindberg brings Eugene 
O'Neill in his wake. 

But what of the “other Strindberg,” the Strindberg 
of the dream plays. | must confess that the Paris pro- 
ductions of two of these did not enable me to judge 
what there is in them. These productions were avant- 
garde in the worst sense. High ideals went hand in 
hand with artistic nullity and technical incompetence. 
(There are people who, in their indignant rejection 
of commercialism, power and success, make virtues out 
of poverty, weakness, and failure.) Reading casually 
through a play like “To Damascus,” one has an im- 
pression of a mildly interesting, mildly boring jumble 
—I almost wrote jungle. It is mysterious but is it pro- 
found? Is anything about it profound, that is, besides 
the mystery? A prospective producer has to give the 
play more than a casual reading in order to decide 
whether to set it aside as pretentious religious kitsch 
worthy of Franz Werfel or Dorothy Sayers or whether 
production might not dispel the clouds and bring some- 
thing to light. 

What the text is to a casual reader the Paris pro- 
duction was to every spectator, casual or otherwise. 
What seems vague to the reader was left vague. The 
director had not applied himself to his primary prob- 
lem—which, when there is anything worth clarifica- 
tion, is to clarify. When the images presented to our 
eyes are uninteresting in themselves and insignificant 
in relation to the play, when the tempo of the dialogue 
and the movements is left to be as it may, slow or 
fast, jerky or smooth in any sequence that chance may 
produce, a director has done his utmost to kill both 
play and audience. 

Like a film, a play has a visual track and a sound 
track; the internal and mutual relations of the two are 
the director’s charge. Faults in the sound track can 
always be attributed, rightly or wrongly, to insufficient 
rehearsal. Faults in the visual track can with more 
confidence be attributed to bad planning and bad work- 
manship. It goes without saying that directors of 
Strindberg’s dream plays used the kind of lighting— 
we might call it cliché chiaroscuro—against which I 
have several times written in these columns. (What- 
ever is shadowy and unclear is art.) Now whatever 
may be said of the appropriateness of the Appia-Miel- 
ziner lighting to some plays, to Strindberg’s it is ap- 
propriate only in corresponding very closely to the 
dubious side of his mentality. Strindberg would no 
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doubt have approved of it. But to my mind he resem- 
bles Wagner in that he needs to be freed from his 
own ideas of décor which are bound up with the pro- 
vincial pictorial art of his time. What could the sudden 
appearance of Boecklin’s “Isle of the Dead” do for 
“The Ghost Sonata” (Strindberg recommends project- 
ing it on the backwall) except to deliver the coup de 
grace? 

The assumption that whatever is shadowy and un- 
clear is art is a product of the general revolt against 
realism in modern French theatre. (Reality is not art, 
therefore unreality is.) In his dream plays, Strindberg 
was himself in revolt against realism, yet he could not 
escape from what seems to be a law; that realism is a 
decisive element even in works not generally regarded 
as realistic, a point which has been proved with high 
reasonableness and enviable erudition by Erich Auer- 
bach in one of the important scholarly books of re- 
cent years, “Mimesis.” Strindberg’s ghosts, like Ibsen’s 
irrupt into a society that believes itself quite unghostly. 
That is the point. That is why you need on stage solid 
tokens of that would-be solid society: the house with all 
its Victorian furniture is a presence of the utmost im- 
portance. An ironical presence—because whilst its solid- 
ity makes it the symbol of bourgeois unghostliness, it is 
itself something of a ghost—the past living on in the 
present. The irony is completely missed if as in the 
Paris production of “The Ghost Sonata,” the corporeal 
reality of the house is brought into question and instead 
of an actual room we see various ghostly properties 
veiled in the kind of lighting—or unlighting—referred 
to above. 

On the further successes and failures of the French 
“theatre of cruelty,” I will write next month. Suffice 
it here that its revival of Strindberg has met with only 
moderate success. Despite the renewed currency of his 
name, Strindberg remains a stumbling-block to pro- 
ducers, as much in France as in America. What about 
Germany? It has been a matter of some interest to 
observe what would be the fate of those moderns who 
made such a reputation there twenty or thirty years 
ago, suffered a partial or total eclipse under Hitler, and 
are now again in the running. Up to the present the 
evidence seems to be that the years have treated the 
Expressionist very roughly indeed, Wedekind rather 
less so, Sternheim not roughly at all. Strindberg, as 
suits his nature, remains an ambiguous figure. In 
France he can still come forward as avant-garde in the 
worst sense; in Salzburg he can come forward as in 
the worst sense conservative. I saw “Easter” there— 
not at the summer festival but before the local citizenry 
in the Stadttheater. The impression given was one of 
religious kitsch. Mention religion and your audience 
of solid citizens will put up with nonsense to an infi- 
nite extent. It is hard for a playwright to induce awe by 
any honest means, but by mentioning Jesus Christ he 
can do it in half a second. Such is the unearned awe of 
religious kitsch. Not all Christian theology it seemed, 
nor even Haydn’s music which Strindberg orders his 
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musicians to play, could save this play from bathos. 

In Berlin I saw “Comrades” and reported in these 
columns that what once seemed a savage account of 
family relations made pleasant entertainment in a city 
which had recently suffered violence so much worse 
than any Strindberg dreamt of. When the roof is blown 
off your house you can look back with nostalgic amuse- 
ment to the squabbles you used to have beneath it. 
Some people condemned “Comrades” as untimely, fatal- 
ly “dated.” My impression was, rather, that it bene- 
fited greatly from a change of air. The comedy in the 
play was released. The incubus of the Unhappy-Genius- 
and-his-encounter - with-the- Woman-Question receded. 
There are many Strindbergs. Two of them—the Strind- 
berg of the family-quarrel plays and the Strindberg of 
the religious dream plays—have been more famous 
than the others. Will they continue to be so? From my 
reading, | have often thought what a lot there is to be 
said for the history plays, which are seldom seen any- 
where but in Sweden. From my recent theatre-going | 
should recommend the comic Strindberg (“Comrades”) 
and, even more cordially, the folk poet. For by all odds 
the most beautiful and satisfying Strindberg production 
I have ever seen is that of “The Bridal Crown” in 
Vienna. 

When I first read Strindberg, | wanted uncondi- 
tionally to see him staged. I would now be interested in 
seeing a Strindberg production only if a number of 
very exacting conditions were met. Strindberg is dif- 
ficult. He is difficult in that he is great, and he is diff- 
cult in that he is not supremely great but in part a 
victim of a confused and confusing age. This means 
that a director has to approach him with the respect 
that is due to genius, has to be loyal to him, modestly 
subject to his will, and yet at the same time has to deal 
with his faults, thus assuming, undeniably, an attitude 
of superiority. It is not the duty of a director to re- 
produce a playwright’s faults. Direction is not scholar- 
ship. Its task is not to show Strindberg’s faults but to 
make the best of him. In principle, a director has the 
right to adapt any work except a masterpiece. (In 
practice, one hesitates to make this admission because 
so few directors are worthy of the responsibility. Even 
if a play is imperfect, does Director X have the talent 
or the taste to perfect it? One must fight the present- 
day tendency of everybody to think he knows better 
than everybody else. ) 

“The Bridal Crown” is not a play that can be put 
across “as it stands.” It demands a director who will 
comprehend it as poetry, stagecraft, and philosophy. 
Since there are unstageable things in it, it demands 
adaptation too. One scene calls for a fight between 
people sailing in two separate boats. Another takes 
place on the ice which divides and later joins together 
again. Experience with “Peer Gynt” indicates that to 
the degree that you try to present the spectacle in- 
dicated in such texts you overwhelm the drama; you 
turn it into a Night Out. In even writing these stage 
directions—which are no stage directions—the poet 
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has jumped the banks of his medium; the director must 
bring him back within them. Berthold Viertel, the di- 
rector, took the liberty of streamlining the latter part 
of his script, a process justified also by the tenuous 
human content. For “The Bridal Crown” is another 
play in which Strindberg uses Jesus as the deus ex 
machina. The device, used without irony, is too facile. 
Such “solution by religion” could carry conviction 
(at least to Christians) if believing and repenting and 
atoning were shown as processes involving conflict, as 
they can be in a novel. But when they are thrown at the 
audience as faits accomplis, as they tend to be in a 
play, they are invalid. 

“The Bridal Crown” is the story of a girl who kills 
her illegitimate child in order that she may pretend 
to be a virgin bride. Though Strindberg imposes a 
doctrinaire ending, his presentation of the situation 
itself is brilliant and original. It consists of a very 
precisely measured mingling of realistic and fantastic 
elements. The realities are touched with fantasy, the 
fantasies are rooted in reality. Hence the director’s 
second great problem. Let him push the play, or let it 
slide too far in one direction or the other and it will 
lose its precarious balance, its fine tensions, its poetic 
and ironical juxtapositions. A Naturalist drama is here, 
a “Rose Bernd”; a Symbolist drama too a la Maeter- 
linck; but they are Scylla and Charybdis for the di- 
rector. 

Berthold Viertel showed himself the ideal director 
of the play. His streamlining was discreet, his balanc- 
ing of realism and fantasy as nice as could be imag- 
ined. The production had everything which the Paris 
production of the fantasies lacked; every image was 
carefully adjusted, the lights were used to illuminate 
not to conceal, the timing was exact and meaningful 
down to the smallest sigh and smile. The mistiness in 
which the text might tempt the director to leave the 
play had been cleared up. If a supernatural Waterman 
has to sing from the water in the mill-race, he appears 
quite simply and we see him and he sings. No fuss. No 
hocus-pocus. Once properly staged the figures of Strind- 
berg’s fancy have an admirable concreteness. As to the 
figures who are more grimly and realistically con- 
ceived, they too are seen with a peculiar luminosity of 
vision. The girl’s family and the boy’s are at odds. We 
see them in their family councils. In Viertel’s produc- 
tion each man was a portrait, and the group was more 
than the sum of each. This is all a matter of work and 
attention to detail, if you wish. Blessed are those who 
work and give attention to detail! 

Whenever a piece of theatre has been particularly 
delightful, producing the special exhilaration of such 
occasions, one is hard put to explain to anyone who 
wasn't there why the evening was superior to all the 
others. Criticism cannot hope to recreate the object of 
criticism and should not try. But it can try to disen- 
gage some of its special qualities. The special quality 
of Viertel’s mind and art is genuine sensibility. It is 
curious that while certain Viennese critics discussed 
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him as a leftwing director with social intentions, what 
Viertel’s work preéminently shows is the quality left- 
wing directors have scorned or ignored: finer feeling, 
personal feeling. Elia Kazan is much more in the tra- 
dition of the left in this respect: he has a sense of the 
kind of feeling people are supposed to feel, the kind 
that is “dramatic,” the kind that is “socially signifi- 
cant,” of all the kinds of feeling (the two or three) that 
go to make up Broadway slick-talk, a Wallace speech, 
or a Corwin radio show. These are all surrogates for 
human feeling. The revolutionary act is to go back and 
find the real thing, unhurriedly, without fanfare. 

There has been a lot of talk of Stanislavski of late 
among people who are worlds away from him tem- 
peramentally, humanly. Viertel’s fresh, direct, and 
delicate humanity, his patient thoroughness in prepar- 
ing his productions, his realism that can render all the 
transitions between sweet and bitter, is closer to the 
Russian master in spirit than anything else I have come 
across. 

In “The Bridal Crown” Viertel was assisted by a 
crowd of gifted people and outstandingly by his lead- 
ing actress Kathe Gold and his stage-designer—one of 
the two or three best designers in Europe today 
Ted Otto. I wouldn’t say that Miss Gold departed from 
the text, but she used some hints in it for all they were 
worth. The girl in a folk play is easily seen as insipid 
and merely pathetic, and pathos is an emotion that is 
intolerable unmixed. Miss Gold followed out Strind- 
berg’s intimations that Kersti is a sturdy peasant, met- 
tlesome and proud, and she put all her amazing tech- 


nique—her mastery of swift movement, sudden turns, 


change of tone—at the service of the idea. 

Otto found settings that were perfectly in harmony 
with Viertel’s reading of the play. He too must have 
found it hard to think freshly about material so 
steeped in unfortunate associations—Naturalist or Sym- 
bolic. | can imagine a “Bridal Crown” ruined by “grim 
reality” on the one hand or on the other by the cute 
and by now commercialized fantasy of children’s books, 
Christmas cards, and Disney films. Otto used the hand- 
some realism which he had formerly applied to plays 
by Brecht and other moderns, i.e. not a piece-by-piece 
reproduction of real rooms and houses but a selection 
from reality, and a selection that, so far as it goes, is 
solid and real and, so far as is plausible and feasible, 
beautiful.* Thus in “The Bridal Crown” we see the 
timber of the Swedish interiors, the flowers on the win- 
dow-sill, the Northern sunlight. Where the real thing— 
such as a waterfall—cannot be offered without fuss, the 
substitute—a sheaf of luminous cords pulled tight like 
bowstrings—does the job and looks well into the bar- 
gain. Otto's designs remind us that folk and fairy plays 
echo a people’s zest in living and joy in nature and 
are not, even by anticipation, propaganda for Holy 
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lt may be that I preferred “The Bridal Crown” to 


Er Bentley has described this style at length in ‘Modern German 
tagecraft he Kenyon Review, Autumn 1949. (Editors’ Note) 
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other Strindberg plays in Europe last year because it 
was so much better produced. But this may not be the 
only reason. I have stated some misgivings about the 
“European Strindberg” of the problem plays. May not 
the “European Strindberg” be in the end a more pro- 
vincial figure than the Swedish Strindberg? The para- 
dox would be by no means unprecedented. A man’s 
imagination is not more likely to be fed by general 
problems rather abstractly considered or even by his 
unhappy marriages than it is by his home, his people, 
and his people’s history—their sins, their pleasures and 
their myths. Some recent critics of “The Father” de- 
clared themselves tired of Strindberg’s obsession with 
one point. I am tired of the critics’ obsession with one 
Strindberg. 
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SOME 
VALENTINES 


Tanaquil Le Clereq of the New York City Ballet 


Company 


Belle of the City Center Ballet, 
A toast to your enterprising palais. 
To you, its youngest ballerina, 


Long life and limb in the arena. 
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Philip Hepburn and 
William Dillard, late of “‘Regina” 


An obligato of critical scorn 

Hooted over Dillard’s horn 

While Hepburn danced on all forlorn. 
Critics said unorthodoxies 

Added Little to the Foxies 

So they closed the office boxies; 
Which makes lotsa people kinda 

Sad to think that dear “Regina” 


Will not get this valentine-a. 





<Peggy Cass, Nancy Andrews and 


Kyle MacDonnell in “‘Touch and Ge” 


aay 


This moral girls in “Touch and Go” express: 


Nothing succeeds in Hollywood like a mess. 


Ber eee a ENTS 


Oh “Touch and Go” girls, awful and divine, 


Be a mess, but be our valentine. 
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William Tabbert and Betta St. John of “South Pacifie”> , 


Young love deserves a valentine 
And so does Oscar Hammerstein. 


(Sorry, Rodgers doesn’t rhyme.) 
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by GENE SOSIN 


@ Scene: A theatre in Moscow. Time: the present. A 
packed house of children greets the villain with boos 
and hisses. He is Simon Legree and the play is “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” Soviet style. A prologue has been added 
in which a Negro girl is injured at a political rally in 





New York. As she waits for medical aid, her mother 
tells her the story of Uncle Tom and the play itself 
begins. The children watch the stage with rapt atten- 
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ART FOR MARX’ SAKE 


. . Children’s Theatre in Russia has “the avowed purpose 
of changing the world, not explaining it.” Thirty thousand 


shows are given each year. Eight million children attend. 


sovtoto 


"| Want to Go Home," a current hit by S. Mikhalkov about the detainment of Russian displaced children in Western 


Germany, got good notices from /zvestia for “unmasking the crooked machinations" of Anglo-American authorities. 


tion as the world beyond Russia’s borders is reflected 
for them in the mirror of Marxian dialectics. 
Throughout the Soviet Union stretches a network of 
children’s theatres run by adult artists and educators. 
Over thirty thousand shows are given every year in 
Russian and eighteen different languages of Soviet 
peoples. The repertoire is varied, including Russian 
and Western fairy tales and classics along with realistic 
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",. members of the troupe are on hand to 
answer questions, play games . . . the 
young spectators generally arrive in school 


parties, and adults are discouraged.” 


dramas of life abroad and inside the USSR. In addi- 
tion to thirty-two of these so-called “theatres of the 
young spectator” more than one hundred puppet thea- 
tres delight youngsters of pre-school age (though people 
of all ages love “Petrushka” theatres). The total annual 
audience of these theatres runs to about eight million 
children. And, of course, amateur dramatic circles 
flourish in city and country, often putting on plays 
from the professional children’s theatres. 

As might be expected in a country which has mo- 
bilized art as a “weapon” for teaching Communism, 
the children’s theatre is controlled by the Ministry of 
Education and is partially subsidized by the govern- 
ment. Evidence of its importance is seen in the frequent 
appearance of articles and reviews in the pages of 
Pravda, Izvestia and other leading publications. Over 
the course of thirty-two years of Soviet rule the chil- 
dren’s theatre has come to occupy a vital position in 
the educational system along with the school and youth 
organization. But the close attention of the powers- 
that-be to the propaganda value of the children’s theatre 
has in no way lowered its artistic standards. -Every 
theatre has a staff of permanent workers: actors, direc- 
tors, playwrights, scenic designers, an orchestra and 
workshop for making costumes and props. Many 
theatres have a tekhnikum, or technical school for train- 
ing young artists, since acting for the children’s theatre 
has become a highly developed art. Some of the best 
known Soviet actors are products of the children’s 
theatre. 

It takes great skill for an adult to act the part of a 
child and to convince a young audience. In the early 
days of the theatre some actors showed a condescend- 
ing attitude in playing before children. They would 
lisp or use baby talk. But it was soon realized that 
children want to be treated like grown-ups. Stanislav- 
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ski was once asked how one should act for the chil- 
dren’s theatre. The great director of the Moscow Art 


Theatre was silent for a moment, as if surprised by 
the question. Then he replied, “In my opinion, the 
same as for adults, only still better.” 

It is this spirit which has filled the children’s theatre 
since the movement began soon after the 1917 revolu- 
tion. There were no such theatres in tsarist Russia. 
Matinees for the “kiddies” were presented by adult 
theatre companies, but there never was any attempt to 
answer the special needs of a juvenile audience. Under 
the Soviet regime, however, steps were quickly taken 
to provide theatres for the long neglected children of 
the working class. Theatres were opened in Leningrad 
and Moscow and soon the movement spread to other 
key cities. At first the repertoire leaned heavily on 
adaptations of Russian classics along with interna- 
tionally favorite children’s stories, such as Kipling’s 
“Jungle Book,” tales of Perrault, Andersen and Grimm, 
and even our own “Tom Sawyer.” But this fare was 
soon condemned as “bourgeois” and “escapist”—lack- 
ing the social content required by a way of life which 
abhors art for art’s sake. 

Thus, by the middle ‘twenties, children were being 
shown plays about the class struggle in other lands: 
“Citizen Darney” was taken from Dickens’ “A Tale of 
Two Cities”; “Gavroche” from Hugo's “Les Misé- 
rables.” Meanwhile, original plays about Soviet life 
appeared with greater frequency. The fairy tale was 
for many years outlawed as a harmful remnant of the 
capitalistic past. Never-never land was off-limits for 
Russian children. They were to be shown only the stern 
realities of a brave new world. But such ultra-left 
extremism was in turn condemned after the victory of 
the First Five-Year Plan and the establishment of 
socialism in the early ‘thirties. Fantasy was then justi- 
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"Never-never land was off-limits for Russian children 
. .. fantasy was then justified." Among the fairy tales 
now allowed is Alexei Tolstoi's version of ‘'Pinocchio.” 


fied as helping to stir the imagination to greater 
achievements. So the fairy tale was restored to a place 
of honor in children’s literature. Since that time such 
plays as Pushkin’s tales, Ostrovsky’s “Snow Maiden,” 
Gozzi’s “Green Bird,” “Puss in Boots,” “Red Riding- 
Hood” and native Russian folk tales have been among 
the best loved on the stages of the children’s theatre. 
“The Little Golden Key,” by the late novelist Alexei 
Tolstoi, is his version of “Pinocchio.” Samuil Marshak, 
the great children’s poet, has written the delightful 
“Twelve Months,” which even reached the boards of 
the Moscow Art Theatre. It tells how Stepdaughter is 
aided by the Brother Months, who turn back the seasons 
in order for her to gather snowdrops for the Queen. 
The play has been translated into English and would 
make a splendid addition to the repertoire of our chil- 
dren’s theatres. 

Very often a fairy tale is adapted with new charac- 
ters and situations introduced to relate it more closely 
to Soviet life. The well-known children’s poet and 
playwright, Sergei Mikhalkov, wrote “Laughter and 
Tears,” adapting Gozzi’s “Love of the Three Oranges” 
and weaving into it the story of young Andryusha, an 
average Russian boy. Andryusha’s father is a worker 
in the theatre. He promised to take his son to a show 
but Andryusha caught a cold and must stay in bed. 
The boy falls asleep with some playing cards. They 
come to life and lead him to the card kingdom, where 
he helps the King of Hearts foil the plot of the wicked 
Queen of Spades. Andryusha is resourceful, clever, 
self-sufficient and capable of overcoming all obstacles 

in short, the very model of a modern Soviet school- 
boy and one with whom the young spectators identify 
themselves. 


Realistic plays more than fairy tales help answer 
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the educational demands made upon the children’s 
theatre by the Communist Party and the Soviet 
government. Since the middle ‘twenties this three- 
dimensional medium has supplemented the work of 
the classroom in teaching the gospel according to 
Lenin and Stalin. Western classics have been adapted 
to show children life under capitalism. Mark Twain’s 
“The Prince and the Pauper” was a natural for this 
purpose, with the class conflict angle played up heavily. 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Calderon, Goldoni and Schiller 
are all represented in the permanent repertoire of the 
theatre. They are supposed to give the Soviet child a 
broad “world outlook”—a perspective of his socialist 
society and its place in history. Russian classics, such 
as Fonvizin’s “The Minor,” Gogol’s “The Inspector- 
General” and Ostrovsky’s “The Storm,” serve to por- 
tray life under the tsars. At the same time, they develop 
in the young spectator a love for the masterpieces of 
Russian drama. This taste persists in his adult life 
and perpetuates the Russian theatregoing tradition. 

The swift kaleidoscope of events within revolutionary 
Russia has also been reflected in plays for children: 
in the "twenties, the Civil War and problems of the 
NEP period of reconstruction; in the ‘thirties, the 
building of socialism and the defense of the homeland 
against external enemies; in the forties, wartime hero- 
ism and post-war readjustment. Perhaps the most 
interesting development in the genre of the realistic 
play has been the psychological drama. For many years 
after the Revolution, Soviet society was in a state of 
flux. Nothing of the past was sacred. New theories 
were put into practice, some with more success than 
others. Children were allowed unusual freedom and 
were taught respect neither for their parents nor their 
teachers. The child’s duty was to the State. Some- 
times he would even inform on his father because of 
the latter's opposition to the Bolsheviks. But with the 
coming of socialism the school and family were re- 
garded as the cornerstones of the new society. Self- 
discipline, respect and devotion to one’s parents, teach- 
ers, friends and motherland are ideals constantly 
stressed in the education of children and find expres- 
sion in the theatre. Moreover, the theme of “collective” 
action is never relaxed. Of all the moral lessons driven 
home to the Soviet child in his theatre, the most fre- 
quently emphasized is “the nothingness of the individ- 
ual apart from the collective.” 

The spotlight has turned away from the mass effort 
of socialist construction to the problems of the individ- 
ual. A typical conflict is one which centers around an 
un-codperative boy or girl who learns to accept social 
responsibilities and returns to the group. The protag- 
onist starts out as an egotist and ends up pulling his 
weight with the rest. Such a play is discussed at home, 
in the Pioneer clubs, schools and newspapers. The 
theaire thus plays an important role in bringing timely 
issues before the young public’s eye. 

Close liaison-between the theatre and its spectator 
has been the practice since the early days of its history. 
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Every theatre has a “pedagogical” section to analyze 
audience reaction both during the play and afterward. 
Letters, drawings and discussion groups are encouraged 
in an effort to determine what the children like and 
dislike. Individual scenes or the ending of a play have 
been changed as a result of these criticisms. In the 
lobbies, exhibits related to the play are shown. Mem- 
bers of the troupe are on hand to answer questions, 
play games and in general make theatregoing a joyous 
experience for the child. Performances for younger 
children—usually below teen-age—are held in the after- 
noon, since school finishes by one o’clock for them. 
For the older children performances begin at six. In 
this way, plays can be given which are suited to differ- 
ent age levels. The young spectators generally arrive 
in school parties, and adults are definitely discouraged. 
One theatre had to put a strict ban on grown-ups when 
it was discovered they were occupying as many seats 
as their children! 

Until about 15 years ago audience reaction was 
studied by a group of child psychologists called 
“nedologists,” who relied on various tests and measure- 
ments to analyze the play’s effect upon a child. The 
whole thing went so far that a special apparatus was 
clapped on each spectator to record heartbeat, blood 
pressure and respiration during the show. On the basis 
of this research, play prescriptions were thrust upon 
the dramatists and actors. This approach to the child 
as a statistic instead of an individual personality was 
finally outlawed. Since 1936, the pedologist is no more. 
But pedagogy still plays an important part in the 
theatre’s work. There is a constant interchange of 
information between the theatre, school and youth 
organization. Schools may ask for a special play which 
is on a subject in the syllabus. More often, however, 
the theatre makes its own production plans for the 
season, but always in close codperation with its 
audience. 

While the children’s theatre was maturing it did not 
escape the ideological and esthetic storms which raged 
in Soviet Russian art. Focal point for bitter criticism 
was Natalia Satz, founder of the Moscow Theatre for 
Children. Daughter of Ilya Satz, who composed the mu- 
sic for such Moscow Art productions as Maeterlinck’s 
“Bluebird,” Natalia began her activity in the children’s 
theatre while only a schoolgirl of fifteen. For almost 
two decades this talented young woman was one of the 
leading figures in the movement as producer, director, 
writer and theorist. Although fully aware of the need 
for socially significant drama, Satz believed in the 
“synthetic” theatre. Her actors were dancers and acro- 
bats as well. She blended moving pictures, animated 
cartoons and audience participation into breath-taking 
productions. This original approach was praised dur- 
ing the heyday of Meyerhold and Tairov, when the 
Soviet theatre was experimenting with new art forms. 
But the progressive currents of the ’twenties became the 
“formalistic, reactionary” currents of the ‘thirties, 
when Meyerhold’s theatre was liquidated and Tairov 
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fell from grace. In the children’s theatre, too, the vic- 
tim of Socialist Realism was Natalia Satz, who was 
removed from her position as head of the Moscow 
Theatre for Children in 1937. There may have been 
political reasons involved in her removal, for her fate 
remained a mystery until 1949. Then the official thea- 
trical journal, Theatre, reported Satz in the Central 
Asiatic city of Alma-Ata, where she was producing 
plays for the Kazakh children’s theatre. Alma-Ata in 
the past has been the place of exile for people consid- 
ered too dangerous in the Moscow area. At any rate, 
Americans who marveled at her many brilliant spec- 
tacles years ago will be happy to know Natalia Satz 
is still active. 


What of current trends in the children’s theatre? 


The emphasis on content in favor of experimentation 


with form has grown stronger as the Party and gov- 
ernment demand more plays on realistic themes, espe- 
cially about Soviet life. The part played by children 
in the war is a popular subject, as is the work of Soviet 
explorers and scientists. Atomic energy is explained to 
the children in a play called “The Secret of Eternal 
Night,” which shows Russian scientists probing the 
Pacific Ocean floor to harness an atomic volcano. 

The atmosphere of post-war nationalism and anti- 
American feeling is mirrored in plays for young audi- 
ences: “Snowball” takes place in an American high 
school. It deals with the persecution of a Negro boy 
(nicknamed “Snowball”) by a fat, cigar-smoking mil- 
lionaire who dislikes having his daughter attend the 
same classes with Negroes. The principal of the school 
is portrayed as a pro-Negro, pro-Russian who is strug- 
gling against impossible odds. Soviet children see the 
United States as a country of extremes, where only two 
types of people exist—those who believe in racial equal- 
ity and at the same time defend the USSR, and those 
who vilify Russia and are also violently prejudiced 
against minority groups. 

In one scene a history teacher attacks Russia. At 
this point, in performance after performance, children 
jump up shaking their fists indignantly and shouting 
their protests. It is a good example of the way in 
which the theatre is helping to mold the minds of a 
growing generation of Russians. 

“We must use the theatre to educate builders and 
fighters, not spectators,” said Natalia Satz in 1932. 
Since then, millions of Soviet children have attended 
their favorite theatres to witness plays ever more deeply 
rooted in realism with a Communist viewpoint. Ideas 
are powerful weapons when clothed in dramatic form. 
These ideas are being used for the avowed purpose of 
changing the world, rather than explaining it. The 
work of the children’s theatre becomes, therefore, a 
matter of major concern to»those who would under- 
stand what is going on inside the Soviet Union. 





Gene Sosin is a graduate of the Russian Institute of 
Columbia University. His Ph.D. dissertation will be on 
the Soviet Children’s Theatre. 
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Abridged for modern audiences, Sir Davyde Lyndesay's racy and colorful six- 
teenth-century morality play has been the hit of the last two Edinburgh Festivals. 
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. stirrings of nationalism are reflected not only 


in poetry and politics, but in a new Scottish theatre. 


by IAIN CRAWFORD 






James Bridie is the pen name of Dr. Osborne 
Mavor, the playwright most responsible for 
the rebirth of the Scottish Theatre. 





@ A visitor to Scotland, interested in the arts and 
sensitive to atmosphere would not be long north of 
the Tweed before he would realize that there is some- 
thing fermenting beneath the outwardly tranquil life 
of the country besides the whisky which we dutifully 
export to America to ease the burden on Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ troubled mind. And he would not have passed 
many hours in the city or town of his first sojourn 
before he would be told what it was. 

Renaissance. The word conjures up visions of Flor- 
entine splendor, of the glorious color and passionate 
expressiveness of the Medici court. The Italian fer- 
tility of its imagery seems little related to the stirrings 
of national individuality among the Scots of these 
narrow and regimented days, but that is what they 
call it—The Scottish Renaissance—and perhaps be- 
neath the surface of our prosaic modern lives there 
does burn the spirit of the fifteenth century. 

Today Scotland is more conscious of being a nation 
than at any time for a hundred and fifty years. This 
national awareness takes many forms. Politically it 
has led to popular support for the idea that Scotland 
should have some kind of devolution from London, 
that the internal affairs of the country should be man- 
aged from Edinburgh and not by a Parliament sitting 
in Westminster—an idea ridiculed as fanatical hyper- 


nationalism only ten years ago. 
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Tyrone Guthrie, a lusty, six-feet-four 
Scots-lrishman, directed The Thrie Estatis." 


In literature it has found its expression in the poets 
who write their verses in Lallans, as yet only an un- 
happy and self-conscious dialect of English. Musicians 
are groping to create a national musical idiom. In 
drama we have the Scottish theatre. 

The Scottish theatre is in a stage of development 
today which is unparalleled in the world. To the south, 
the great English dramatic tradition flows on like a 
noble flood, unbroken since its source in the fourteenth 
century. Flood-like, it overran the border and once 
swamped Scotland. But today there are dikes being 
built against this inundation from the south, through 
which the flow is being controlled and put to good and 
useful work in giving sustenance and strength to the 
infant native theatre. For the theatre in Scotland has 
been slowly and painfully reborn. 

The first Scottish theatre was a lusty and vigorous 
child, but alas, it was short-lived—strangled to death 
by too much concern for its morals. 

The villain in the history of the Scottish theatre is 
the Presbyterian Church, the Scots Kirk—and a 
clearer case of base ingratitude has never been cited 
against any religious body. For the first Scottish play- 
wright, Sir Davyde Lyndesay of the Mount, was one 
of its most exuberant champions. 

His greatest play “Ane Satyre of the Thrie Estatis 
in Commendatioun of Vertew and Vituperatioun of 
Vice” roundly condemned the excesses of the Roman 
Catholic Church and was responsible for the turning 
of public opinion towards Presbyterianism. Written 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, “The Thrie 
statis” was an immediate and tremendous success. 

That it is no mere antiquated morality diatribe is 
proved by an abridgement of its nine hours, brought 
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within the scope of a modern audience by Robert 
Kemp. Acted with enormous gusto and spirit by a 
fine Scots cast, its racy humor and colorful pageantry 
directed by Tyrone Guthrie, has made it the “hit” of 
the last two Edinburgh Festivals. 

In his time, Lyndesay was probably without rival as 
a playwright in the British Isles. The impulse which 
he gave to the drama, if carefully nurtured as it would 
have been in England or France, might have produced 
a theatre as great as any in Europe. But the Presby- 
terian Reformers looked with pious horror on the 
public presentation of fabricated tales by loose-living 
players. So the theatre, the primrose path to Hell and 
Eternal Damnation, was expurgated from Scotland. 

After the Reformation of the Churches there were a 
few furtive attempts to revive the drama, and under the 
patronage of James the Sixth, the first kipg of Scot- 
land and England, English companies were brought 
to the Palace of Holyroodhouse in Edinburgh to enter- 
tain the court. But when James went off to London, 
the plays went with him and the godly ministers of the 
Scottish Kirk made certain that the drama did not 
raise its licentious head again for over a century. 

Near the end of the seventeenth century, the poet 
Alan Ramsay daringly opened a playhouse in the 
Canongate in Edinburgh and presented his ballad pas- 
torale “The Gentle Shepherd” which was successfully 
revived at the last Edinburgh Festival. But the Kirk 
were too strong for him. The magistrates of the Scot- 
tish capital, fearing to risk the Eternal Fire which the 
ministers promised them if they allowed this Den of 
Vice to remain open, closed the theatre. 

But the opposition was weakening and ten years 
later there was a new playhouse in Edinburgh. 

A company of English players defied the Kirk and 
gave the play-hungry Scots Shakespeare and the Eng- 
lish dramatists of the period. Thus began the inunda- 
tion by the English drama, which, with the persecu- 
tion of the Kirk, have been responsible for the stunted 
growth of the Scottish theatre. 

But eleven years after Bonnie Prince Charlie’s un- 
successful attempt to regain the throne for the Stuarts, 
the Kirk, albeit unwillingly, made its first amends to 
the persecuted playhouse. One morning the inhabi- 
tants of the then aristocratic street of the Canongate 
were astounded to read this bill: 

“TONIGHT, DECEMBER 14, 1756, IN THE 
CANONGATE THEATRE, THERE WILL BE 
PRESENTED FOR THE FIRST TIME ON ANY 
STAGE, “DOUGLAS,” A SCOTTISH POET- 
ICAL TRAGEDY BY THE REVEREND JOHN 
HOME.” 


The first night of “Douglas” deserves an honored 
place in any history of the theatre. The wildest specu- 
lation was afoot. It was rumored that other ministers 
had had a hand in the play. The literati, the law and 
the gallants of the town turned up in full strength as 
a demonstration against the Kirk’s tyranny in secular 
matters. There were even a few ministers present- 
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with their hats pulled down well over their faces. 

Outside, the godly gathered at a safe distance from 
the House of Sin in the pious expectation of seeing 
the building and all in it hurled into the fiery depths 
of Hell by a thunderbolt from Heaven. 

Although nothing so spectacular took place—to the 
bitter chagrin of the faithful—the “Douglas” premiere 
is one of the great nights in theatrical history. It was 
a resounding success. Tears and cheers fell and rose 
from the enraptured audience and the most famous 
remark in the chequered history of the Scottish theatre 
was made that night. 

The man who yelled triumphantly “Whaur’s yer 
Wullie Shakespeare noo?” may not have had a very 
highly developed critical faculty but there is no doubt 
that he was expressing the heartfelt sentiment of the 
entire audience. 

But in spite of popular support the Kirk won again. 
Home was driven from the country and every clergy- 
man who had attended a performance of the play was 
suspended. An “Admonition and Exhortation against 
all who Frequent the Temple of Lies” was ordered to 
be read from every pulpit. 

Home went to London where “Douglas” was a huge 
success, in spite of Dr. Johnson’s characteristic obser- 





vation that there were “not ten good lines in the whole 
drama.” But although he wrote other plays, Home 
failed to achieve greatness again. Far from his native 
heath his genius was stultified and he died a disap- 
pointed and embittered man. 


After “Douglas” the Edinburgh playhouse continued 
to exist on imported plays. The Kirk’s grip on tem- 
poral affairs slackened but the theatre was not con- 
sidered “respectable” and although both Scott and 
Stevenson toyed with the drama, no Scots playwright 
of note appeared until modern times. 

In the year in which Stevenson died, J. M. Barrie 
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had his first theatrical success. Barrie, the most famous 
dramatist which Scotland has produced, must be found 
a place in any story of the theatre in Scotland. But he 
really wrote for the English theatre. He did nothing 
to create a national theatre in Scotland and in his 
plays he used only the Scots characters which he knew 
would appeal to London audiences. 

It is risky to fix dates for the start of anything so 
tenuous as a new theatrical trend, but I will chance 
the contempt of future historians and state categori- 
cally that the rebirth of the Scottish theatre began in 
the Lyric Theatre, Glasgow, one evening in March 
1928, when the Scottish National Theatre Society put 
on a play called “The Sunlight Sonata,” produced by 
a wild, six-foot-four Scots-Irishman called Tyrone 
Guthrie, and written by a middle-aged Scots doctor, 
masquerading that night under the name of “Mary 
Henderson” but whose real name was Osborne H. 
Mavor. Later he signed his plays “James Bridie.” 

Here, playgoers were conscious of a new element in 
the theatre, in the work of a dramatist who could ex- 
press the peculiar national characteristics of the Scot 
—humor, love of argument, a streak of poetry like a 
vein in the granite of commonsense—without rolling 
his r’s or wearing a kilt and crying “Hoots, mon!” 


On the tiny stage of the Byre Thea- 
tre, a familiar play . . . Tennessee 
Williams’ "The Glass Menagerie." 


(an expression which, by the way, I have never heard 
used in Scotland outside the theatre). 

Even in those of Bridie’s plays in which there are 
no Scots characters and which are not set in Scotland, 
there is a Scots idiom, an intrinsic quality which 
marks out the path to be followed if the Scottish 
theatre is to exist as a separate entity. 

For the future of the drama in Scotland lies not 
with the actors and producers nor with the playwrights 
like Barrie who write after the English model, but at 
the pen-tips of writers like Bridie who can create some- 
thing individual and original, who can give their work 
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an innate “Scottishness’” whether the scene is Auch- 
termuchty or Alabama. 

How many such playwrights does the Scottish the- 
atre have? So far, very few. Bridie and a number of 
younger playwrights who, if they have not attained 
Bridie’s stature, have at least followed his gospel. 

A dramatist like Robert Kemp, who did the brilliant 
adaptation of Lyndesay’s “Three Estates” for the 
Edinburgh Festival, is not writing for the English 
theatre as he would have been obliged to do only a 
few years ago. Nor are R. J. B. Sellar, like Kemp a 
successful radio playwright, Joe Corrie, prolific writer 
of one-act plays, or novelist Eric Linklater, although 
some of their plays have been performed in London. 

These writers have a new market today, the Scottish 
theatres which are known as “non-commercial”—not, 
Heaven knows, because they do not want to make 
money, but because it is not their primary aim. 

There are six of these theatres, two of them, the 
Citizens’ and the Unity in Glasgow, one, the Gateway 
in Edinburgh, the Perth Repertory and the Dundee 
Repertory and the tiny Byre Theatre in St. Andrews. 
They present plays which would not otherwise be seen 
in the districts which they serve, and they all encour- 
age new playwrights. 

The youngest, but undeniably ‘the leading theatre in 
Scotland, is the Glasgow Citizens’. Formed in 1943, 
largely due to Bridie’s initiative, its preéminence has 
been well-earned. Enterprise and discrimination in the 
choice of plays—including twenty-three “originals” 
in eighty productions—and high standards in acting 
and production have gained them their place. 

But perhaps the greatest thing which the Citizens’ 
has done is to have given the Scottish Theatre its first 
great actor. There have been other fine actors who 
came from Scotland but they learned their trade in 
the English theatre. 

Duncan Macrae has never acted with an English 
company. A sensitive, intelligent player who ranks 
among the finest in Britain, he brings to each of his 
roles that individuality of characterization which is 
the stamp of greatness. He is a true product of the 
Scottish theatre, and every expressive gesture of his 
thin, sinewy body, each inflection of his mobile, 
harshly arresting voice was learned in Scotland, first 
on amateur and later on professional stages. 

Macrae was a schoolmaster before he was an actor, 
but the passionate and vital interest which he has in 
the Scottish theatre made it inevitable that one day he 
would forsake his pupils in Finnieston School to give 
his whole time to the stage, and no less inevitable that, 
having taken that step, he should refuse the tempta- 
tions of Holly wood and London for Scotland. 

Within the compass of this article, there is not room 
to describe all the Scottish theatres, but perhaps a 
picture of one of them will illustrate the spirit which 
is abroad among stage folk in Scotland today. 

The Byre Theatre in St. Andrews is the smallest 
theatre in Scotland—perhaps in the world. I have 
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Kenneth Miles, Robert Urquhart and 
Duncan Macrae in ‘Morning Depar- 
ture," a new play about the subma- 
rine service cedened by the Glas- 
gow Citizens’ Theatre. 


Duncan Macrae and Margaretta Scott 
as Lord and Lady Macbeth, in the 
Glasgow Citizens’ Theatre production 
of Shakespeare's great tragedy. 


never heard of a smaller one. It was and still re- 
sembles outwardly what its name suggests—a byre in 
which cattle were kept. 

Inside, after you have ducked your head under the 
low stone lintels of two doorways, you find yourself 
in a theatre about half the size of a railway coach and 
not much wider. It seats seventy-five people and the 
stage is ten feet square. 

The walls are the rough-hewn stones of the building, 
unchanged since the cows moved out, except for clean- 
liness and a recent coat of whitewash. Here and there 
with a curiously anachronistic look hangs an electric 
spotlight. The actors dress in what used to be the hay- 
loft and climb through a hole in the loft floor to get 
onstage. Being an actor at the Byre is a job for the 
young and supple. 

On this miniature stage, hampered by the urgent 
necessity for economy, a group of nine players have 
been presenting some of the most enterprising plays 
seen in Scotland. Their producer is a young American, 
Sabina Thorne, daughter of Hollywood script writer 
Lenore Coffee and William Joyce Cowan, whose play 
“Family Portrait” is due in London soon. She is re- 
sponsible for much of the enterprise, and under her 
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direction the Byre recently chalked up two Scottish 
premieres, Tennessee Williams’ “The Glass Menagerie” 
and Peter Watling’s “Rain on the Just.” 

But allied to Miss Thorne’s enterprise there is the 
spirit and energy with which her company tackle their 
jobs—a spirit which augurs well for the theatre in 
Scotland. For Byre actors and actresses do not just act. 

When the fortnight’s run which each play is given 
ends with the fall of the curtain on Saturday night, the 
players take off their costumes and makeup, get into 
their working clothes, and begin building and painting 
the set on which the curtain must rise on Monday. 
When there is something to be done in the theatre 
they do it themselves—under the watchful eye of stage 
director, June Shields 


tumes, painting scenery and all the other hundred and 


mending flats, sewing cos- 


one jobs that the running of a theatre demands. 

So infectious is this atmosphere that one Saturday 
night | awoke from my cultivated pose of critical leth 
argy to find myself onstage repairing flats and setting 
the scene for the next play! No more earnest tribute 
has ever been paid by a critic. 

The pioneering enthusiasm of the Byre is typical of 
the best theatre in Scotland. Out of nothing there is 
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being created a living theatre with a flavor and vital- 
ity of its own. 


The last bastion of opposition has fallen. The ancient 
enemy, the Kirk, has not-only withdrawn its disap- 
proval, but, in the Gateway Theatre in Edinburgh, 
run by the Church of Scotland, is making its own 


contribution towards the Scottish theatre. 

So far, in twenty years, we have produced one great 
playwright and one great actor and a host of younger 
players and writers who have yet to come to full flower. 
Not a lot, perhaps. We still have a long way to go. But 
in this short time we have begun to develop a thea- 
trical tradition of our own, and the world outside the 
borders of Scotland is beginning to realize that there 
is something strange and individual about the drama 
from the northern half of the British island. 

We have not been long on our way, but our feet 
are treading a road which may open up a new field 
of dramatic expression for the world. It only remains 


to go forward. 


lain Crawford is now the drama critic for the 
Weekly Scotsman, having served in the same capacity 


on both the Scots Review and the Evening Dispatch. 
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@ Antonio and his son Bruno 
set off for the father’s first day of 
work in two years. The bicycle has 
been painfully redeemed from hock 
for the occasion. That evening the 
two return home on foot; the bike 
has been stolen by highly organized 


black 


have one day in which to recover it 


marketeers. Father and son 


or on Monday morning the long 
awaited job will be lost. They start 
black market 


where bicycles are disassembled and 


their search in the 
resold. They are caught in the rain 
and Bruno following as always very 
close behind his father falls down, but 
Antonio intent on his dilemma does 
not notice. They catch sight of the 
thief and his accomplice and lose 
both of them. Bruno remarks on the 
ineffectiveness of his father in this 
operation, and his father, driven and 
desperate, turns and slaps his face. 
Their unstated 


magic, rapport 1s 


broken. The dignity of a human 
being, aged about ten, who has man- 
aged to maintain a personal nobility 
in a corrupted world is assailed and 
one sees the beginning of a possible 
change. After a separation of minutes 
thinks 


Bruno has drowned himself, but finds 


Antonio, hearing screams, 
him instead waiting obediently on 
the steps of a bridge. Sorry and de- 


fiant he takes Bruno to an expensive 
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_., reasonable man enters into conflict with an unreason- 
able society. Vittorio de Sica chalks up another classic film 


by showing the result through the eyes of a reasonable child. 


restaurant. At lunch he asks Bruno 
to add up the income they would 
have had from the job. The after- 
noon is as futile as the morning. They 
find the thief’s home, but not the bi- 
cycle; even the police will not help, 
or cannot. Waiting for a trolley near 
a sports stadium Antonio is made 
doubly aware of the unfairness of his 
plight and Bruno’s by cheers from 
inside. Outside, the bicycles are piled 
ten deep. Antonio, with every other 
avenue of escape closed, sends Bruno 
home and steals a bike. He is appre- 
hended. Bruno, who misses his trol- 
ley, sees it all. When his father is let 
off the boy takes his hand. In Bruno’s 
eyes is the most eloquent possible 
expression of civilized man’s defeat. 

In “The Bicycle Thief” Vittorio de 
Sica has filmed a tale of two genera- 
tions, adding the stature of adult 
tragedy to his extraordinary talent 
with children. The film’s simplicity is 
inspired. Wife and children are all 
that matter to Antonio, and therefore, 
they are all that matter to director de 
Sica. All irrelevance has a nightmare 
quality; the people with whom father 
and son contend in their search are as 
real and as unwelcome as bad dreams. 
The camera that can catch this shade 
of truth is in the hands of a master 


crew and an inspired film maker. 
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THE MODEST VIRTUOSO 


... while Zola thundered for a savior of the French 
stage, Henri Becque won and lost the battle for 


sound, objective theatre. 


T A TIME when good writing for the 

theatre is at a low ebb in most countries, 

not excluding our own, it may be well to 

return to the fountain-springs of the mod- 

ern drama, which are now so muddied by 
the demands of commerce. And in returning to the 
sources we could do worse than glance at the strug- 
gles of Henri Becque, the one founder of dramatic 
modernism who is least known in America although | 
James Huneker acclaimed him, Ashley Dukes trans- 
lated him, and his plays found a place in all the 
influential theatres of Europe. Today, when show- 
manly cleverness is still too often a substitute for true 
penetrativeness in the theatre, there is still more lip- 
service to his principles than actual observance of 
them. To remember Becque is to recall how difficult 
it has been and still is to maintain playwriting on the 
high level to which it was raised by him and others in 
the eighteen-eighties. 

In remembering Becque, moreover, we are forced 
to give some thought to the entire question of salvation 
for the theatre through departures from realism. Blame 
for the pinchbeck nature of much dramatic writing is 
often placed on the triumph of the realistic technique, 
whereas Becque’s plays, perhaps even more than 
Ibsen’s and less only than Strindberg’s, would expose 
the absurdity of the charge. It was precisely against 
meretricious theatricality that modern realism ranged 
its heaviest batteries, and the vacuity of much that 
passes for realistic drama here and abroad is the very 
antithesis of Becque’s work as well as that of the 
pioneers who were his contemporaries. The proposal 
to discard realism so often voiced by faithhealers of ' 
the stage incorporates one fallacy: The imaginative or ) 
poetic style of drama with which they intend to dis- 
place realism can also play us false, and humbug is 
humbug no matter whether it wears the trappings of 










Henri Becque 
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by JOHN GASSNER 


An ill-styled production of 
“La Parisienne” at the Co- 
médie Frangaise in 1890. M. 
Prudhon was Lafont and Mile. 
Reichemberg played Clo- 


tilde, the amoral heroine. tains 


poetry or the sack suit of prose, the homburg of fancy 
or the straw hat of suburban realism. When the play 
is dramaturgically unsound or unconvincing, the de- 
ception does not succeed for all the prestidigitation of 
fanciful and stylized playwriting. 

Becque’s battle for sound, objective theatre was won 
at the end of the nineteenth century and then lost in 
a flood of “Maeterlincked” sweetness without light, 
buried in Reinhardt spectacles, and distorted by ex- 
pressionistic subjectivism that produced no results 
comparable in value to the objective workmanship we 
got in the best plays of Chekhov and O’Casey, for ex- 
ample. The theatre has just rounded out half a century 
since Becque died, and yet the victory he gained for 
objective revelation, without tasting more than thin 
slivers of its fruits himself, has to be won all over 
again in spite of the recent appearance of a few good 
plays by Tennessee Williams and Arthur Miller. 


T WAS Henri Becque’s ironic destiny to be neg- 


lected while he was laying the foundations of 
French dramatic realism and then to be unable to 
complete a single long play when the theatre finally 
caught up with his art. In the eighteen-seventies, Emile 
Zola was thundering precepts in prefaces and search- 
ing for saviors of the French stage. His eyes lighted 
readily enough on the de Goncourt brothers, the nov- 
elists who shared his credo of “naturalism” and 
authors of a wretched play, “Henriette Maréchal.” 
He even glanced appreciatively at himself, writing 
some half-dozen plays as exemplars of stage realism. 
Zola looked in every direction except that of Becque. 
When the dramatist later came to write his memoirs, 
he would, remembering Zola’s indifference, remark 
glumly that “the dog barks and the caravan passes.” 

Upon graduation from the old Lycée Bonaparte, 
Henri-Frangois Becque, the son of a lowly government 
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Mme. Réjane (above) was the first actress to 

perform Becque’s plays in the 
proper style. She played 
Clotilde in 1897 at the Théatre 
Antoine, opposite André 
Antoine (right) as Lafont. 
Antoine had revolutionized 
stagecraft ten years before, 
when he founded the Théatre 
Libre, a theatre dedicated 

to the development 


of naturalism. 










clerk in Paris, first found employment in a railroad 
office. But influenced by a maternal uncle Martin 
Labize, who had collaborated with the famous Labiche 
on a comedy, the young man turned eagerly to the 
theatre. From clerking at the Chemins de Fer du Nord 
he moved to a small position in the chancellery of the 
Legion of Honor and then to the household of the 
Polish diplomat Count Potocski as tutor and private 
secretary. Here came his first opportunity to emerge 
as a writer, the Count having introduced him to a 
young composer Victorien Joncieres, for whom Becque 
wrote the libretto to the forgotten opera “Sardanapale” 
in 1885. In the same year, Becque also became the 
drama critic of the newspaper Le Peuple, and in 1886 
he had the additional good fortune of seeing a little 
farce produced successfully. 

Encouraged by this first taste of success, the no 
longer so very young author resolved to rely solely 
on his literary labors for a livelihood, and the decision 
was to cost him nothing less than a lifetime of embit- 
tering experience with producers and critics. His zeal 
for the theatre carried him so far into recklessness that 
he produced his first full-length play, “Michel Pauper,” 
at his own expense in 1870. He was rewarded for his 
pains with a resounding failure, and his next attempt 
in 1871, “The Elopement,” fared no better. Twice de- 
feated, the playwright returned to the chancellery of 
the Legion of Honor and, from there, graduated to a 
stockbroker’s office, where he remained for several 
years. Some measure of success came to him in 1878 
with the production of a short play “The Shuttle,” and, 
in 1880, with “The Virtuous Women,” which ultimately 
found its way into the repertory of the Comédie 
Francaise. But neither play greatly improved his 
financial condition, and his temper was sorely tried by 
failure to obtain a production for his first masterpiece 
“The Vultures (Les Corbeaux),” written in 1877. It 
took him five years to win a hearing for the play, and 
its acceptance by the Comédie Francaise was only the 
prelude to a protracted struggle with the directors. 
Stubbornly rejecting all demands for changes in the 
text that would turn it into a “well-made play” of 
intrigue, Becque finally saw “The Vultures” on the 
stage in 1882 exactly as he had written it. But the 
disparity between his objective picture of middle-class 
life and the artificial style of stage production then in 
vogue gave him at best a qualified success. The hisses 
that greeted the play were as loud as the applause of 
the progressives in the auditorium, so that the premiere 
threatened to become another pitched battle like the 
“battle of ‘Hernani’” half a century earlier, when 
romanticists had fought classicists on behalf of Hugo’s 
romantic melodrama. Nor did Becque gain enough 
prestige at the time to be able to place his next play 
“The Parisian Woman (La Parisienne)” on the stage 
without first encountering humiliating rejections. The 
first production of this notable comedy in 1885 created 
a sensation without actually giving the author the suc- 
cess he deserved. and the Comédie Frangaise, which 
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condescended to present “La Parisienne” five years 
later, nearly turned a masterpiece into a fiasco with its 
inept staging methods. 


HEN we look at the first of Becque’s two master- 

pieces today, we are apt to find “The Vultures” 
almost as unique in our practical theatre as it was in 
the theatrical world between the years 1877 and 1882 
when he tried to get his play produced. Although the 
theme will seem timely enough because we are ac- 
customed to seeing business ethics criticized on the 
stage, we shall, if we are sailing in the weather of 
Broadway or West End theatrical production, con- 
sider Becque’s dramaturgy altogether too simple, bare, 
and naive. An American producer reading the play in 
innocence of its authorship would consider it the work 
of a promising young author who still “doesn’t know 
his way around,” for this is what the producer will 
find: He will read a first act that starts the play al- 
together too soon with a picture of the homelife of the 
middle-class Vignerons. The mother flutters about con- 
tentedly and the genial father dotes on his three 
daughters and makes them sing him a chanson before 
he departs to keep an appointment. The pretty daughter 
Blanche looks forward to marrying a young man of 
good society; another daughter is absorbed in her 
study of music, and a third girl Marie is inconspicu- 
ously engaged with nothing in particular. (When is 
the action to start, wonders the producer?) The house 
gradually fills with visitors, including Blanche’s young 
man and the latter’s aristocratic mother. They are just 
starting to celebrate Blanche’s engagement when a 
physician comes in to announce that Monsieur Vig- 
neron has died of a heart-attack. And now it is really 
the turn of the producer to shake his head sadly. Why 
doesn’t the inexperienced author manage it so that 
Vigneron will die on the stage—perhaps overexcite 
himself at the festivities and collapse in full sight of 
the audience? This is always good theatre, whereas 
the offstage death is untheatrical. The author would 
waste his breath if he explained that the first part of 
his act is a slice of life, and that he has no reason to 
turn Vigneron’s death into a holiday for the boxoffice 
customers. 

What follows is that Vigneron’s business partner 
Teissier, his lawyer Bourdon, an architect, and a num- 
ber of petty cheats proceed to pluck the helpless family. 
It is especially plain that the family’s lawyer and the 
business partner are acting in collusion. Yet once the 
methods of the scoundrels are revealed, the playwright 
makes no effort to make a stage plot out of their 
rapacity, for the kind of plucking the Vignerons get is 
a routine matter that proceeds in a perfectly unthe- 
atrical, legalistic fashion. Instead of making an ex- 
citing thing of the business intrigue, then, the play 
turns to the personal complication of the impulsive 
Blanche, who gave herself to her fiancé only to learn 
that his mother refuses to countenance the marriage 
without a substantial dowry. And here, too, our hypo- 
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thetical showman is bound to be disappointed. He 
would expect a pathetic scene between hero and 
heroine, but it is only the mother, who has gone from 
place to place to ascertain the Vigneron family’s finan- 
cial condition, who calmly tells Blanche that the mar- 
riage cannot take place. Becque, moreover, has no 
sooner held out the appetizing dish of an illegitimate 
pregnancy to the public than he austerely removes it 
from our sight. The girl’s condition is quickly absorbed 
by the overall dramatic development, which has in the 
meantime caught up with her sensible sister Marie, 
who has attracted her father’s rascally partner Teissier. 

The aged vulture proposes marriage and Marie, 
aware of her sister’s condition and of the helplessness 
of the family, accepts him. Blanche’s problem will no 
doubt be settled now one way or another, and the 
playwright does not even tell us this, because he is not 
interested in untying all the knots of his story simul- 
taneously, as is so often the case in the theatre and so 
rarely the case in life. Teissier arranges the marriage 
through his lawyer Bourdon, and strangely enough it 
is this second swindler who most effectively protects 
Marie’s interests by making her insist on a settlement 
of one half of Teissier’s fortune. Becque has again 
disappointed the conventional showman by not writing 
a scene showing the reformation of the advocate. For 
Bourdon, according to his “realistic” view of life, it 
was absolutely right—a Darwinist law of nature, so to 
speak—to rob the Vigneron nest when the father-bird 
was gone. Now it is equally right for Marie to pluck 
Teissier, for nature has placed an old man at the mercy 
of a young woman. “The Vultures” resolves itself as 
if Becque had dispassionately observed a law of nature 
working itself out in the decline and restoration of the 
Vigneron’s fortunes. 

Becque’s virtuosity in refraining from virtuosity is 
even more remarkable in his second masterwork “La 
Parisienne.” This comedy does not even have a “resolu- 
tion,” for Clotilde Du Mesnil, who has been betraying 
her husband at the beginning of the play, simply con- 
tinues to betray him at the end. Nor does “La Par- 
isienne” actually possess a “crisis.” There is never any 
question of Clotilde’s being found out; the husband is 
a complacent individual who misses the lover's com- 
pany more than the wife does. There is much comic 
conflict, it is true, in the first act, but it is between the 
woman and the lover, and it quickly disappears when 
Clotilde simply drops him, only to take him back 
toward the end of the play when she has herself been 
dropped by another lover. The blasé second lover, who 
has furthered her husband’s political ambitions at her 
request, quietly informs her that he is leaving for the 
country. Neither for him nor for Clotilde has the 
breaking up of the relationship assumed any critical 
proportions. Recriminations are for people who feel 
intensely, whereas the point of Becque’s comedy is 
precisely that nobody is capable of intense emotion 
in this Parisian milieu. Nobody, that is, except the first 
lover Lafont, and he is merely ridiculous, since he 
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claims the proprietary rights of a husband to her 
fidelity. Without a real crisis and resolution, with 
hardly any exposition, and without inserting a single 
bout of wit or a single prurient line Becque managed 
to write one of the most brilliant—and amoral— 
comedies of all time. 

“La Parisienne” is full of irony, unconscious in the 
case of the characters; but the most ironical thing 
about it is that Becque’s aloof observation of life 
should make the play pass for one of the most cleverly 
written pieces of the theatre. When the late A. B. 
Walkley, a critic not given to unconsidered enthu- 
siasms, saw Mme. Réjane play Clotilde in London in 
1901, he marveled at “this whiff of sulphur combined 
with odeur de femme,” and called the comedy “diabol- 
ically clever.” “It purports to have been written by the 
late Mr. Henri Becque single-handed,” he added, “but 
I suspect Old Nick to have been at his elbow, an unseen 
collaborator.” Yet this effect was the result of nothing 
more than the author’s willingness to act the part of 
life’s apt amanuensis. The play begins, as Walkley 
noted, with “one of the most complete hoaxes ever 
devised by a playwright.” We are led to believe that 
Clotilde is engaged in a lengthy conjugal brawl with a 
jealous husband, until she calls out “Prenez garde, 
voila mon mari” and we know that the man is her 
lover. But the hoax is life’s trick on the characters, for 
the comic and realistic point of the illicit relationship 
is that usage has made it indistinguishable from the 
unromantic state of marriage. As a romance, prolonged 
adultery is a highly overrated experience, and the 
jealousy of her lover proves as boring to Clotilde as 
would have been the jealousy of her husband. Becque’s 
main achievement, however, was that his tenacious 
veracity should make Clotilde so monstrously immoral 
without turning her into a monster (she is patient, 
reasonable, considerate, and congenial), and so amus- 
ing without giving her an ounce of humor to flaunt 
before the public. Like Joyce’s Molly Bloom, she is 
Nature unadulterated by the sense of right and wrong. 


ECQUE needed a theatre capable of giving life to 

his characters instead of dipping them into grease- 
paint and thrusting them out into the footlight area in 
order that they might hurl their lines into the audi- 
torium. The entire point of the dramatic treatment in 
both “The Vultures” and “La Parisienne” was, after 
all, the revelation of moral turpitude in the society of 
his time through the natural conduct of his characters. 
They are drawn as people who consider their question- 
able morals above reproach, they regard their conduct 
and sentiments as norms of the social level on which 
they thrive. Both the humor and the indictment in 
Becque’s two masterpieces arise entirely from the dis- 
crepancy between what his characters think of them- 
selves and our judgment of them. The little foxes of 
“The Vultures” (and Lillian Hellman’s “The Little 
Foxes” strongly recalls Becque’s play) consider them- 
selves merely realistic businessmen when they cheat a 
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widow and three orphaned daughters of their inher- 
itance. Clotilde in “La Parisienne” believes herself to 
be a devoted wife to her husband, for she wins him 
political advancement through her infidelity, and she 
considers herself so proper a person that she can 
seriously reprove her lover for his lack of religion. 
Unconscious irony can go no further than the con- 
clusion of “The Vultures” when Teissier, the most 
ravenous of the rascals, proceeds to drive off the other 
vultures after winning Marie in marriage and remarks: 
“Since your father’s death, my child, you have been 
surrounded by a pack of scoundrels.” 

To let the actor play up to the audience and address 
his remarks to it instead of to other characters, to push 
him out of the scenery that frames the room in which 
the action is supposed to take place, to allow him to 
declaim his lines with exaggerated gestures—these were 
the unpardonable sins that the conventional theatre 
committed against Becque and other realistic drama- 
tists. A major upheaval was needed in theatrical art to 
make the revolution in playwrighting effective. The rev- 
olution was started by André Antoine when he founded 
the Théatre Libre in 1887, and it is not surprising that 
Becque rallied to Antoine’s support. It was this pio- 
neering actor-manager who gave “La Parisienne” its 
first distinguished production in 1897, with Mme. 
Réjane playing Clotilde to his Lafont at the Théatre 
Antoine, founded two years before Becque’s death. 

With the triumph of the new naturalistic stagecraft 
Becque finally came into his own. But by then Becque 
was depleted of his creative energy. He wrote nothing 
of significance after 1885 except two short pieces, “The 
Start (Le Depart)” and “Widowed (Veuve)”—the 
former a sketch of a shopgirl’s induction into vice by 
a respectable employer who discharges her for refus- 
ing to yield to his son, the latter a sequel to “La 
Parisienne” which shows us Clotilde widowed at last 
but otherwise unchanged. Three other one-acters writ- 
ten in the year 1877 were trifles, and “The Puppets,” 
an exposé of the world of finance started fifteen years 
earlier, was left unfinished at his death. Admitted to 
the Legion of Honor in 1886, lionized in society for 
his acrid wit, invited in 1893 to lecture in Italy where 
his plays had become popular, he nevertheless re- 
mained poor and lonely. His admirers racked their 
brains for ways of stimulating him to create more 
masterpieces, and Antoine even lured him to Brittany 
for a summer’s vacation to induce him to write again. 
A fire that the solitary man started in his bedroom 
with a lighted cigar caused him a severe shock, and he 
had to be placed in a sanatorium by friends. He never 
recovered. His death on May 15, 1899 was a deep 
blow to the men of the theatre who honored his forth- 
right struggle to modernize the French stage. 


RITING in 1905 about Becque, James Huneker 
declared that “The Vultures” was “the bible of 
the dramatic realists.” Yet, unlike Zola, Becque never 
propounded any formula of Naturalism for play- 
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wrights. He did not even evince any marked en- 
thusiasm for Ibsen, and the only realist who affected 
him was Tolstoy, whose peasant tragedy “The Power 
of Darkness” impressed him greatly. With curious in- 
consistency, probably for personal reasons of gratitude, 
he maintained a life-long admiration for Victorien 
Sardou, whose theatrical contrivances Bernard Shaw 
once dismissed as “Sardoodledom.” In writing a pref- 
ace to “The Vultures,” Becque dissociated himself 
from the Naturalists’ fondness for sordid drama and 
from their pet doctrine of heredity. He wrote “I have 
never entertained a great liking for assassins, hysterical 
and alcoholic characters, or for the martyrs of heredity 
and victims of evolution.” He distrusted any sort of 
legislation for dramatists, declaring “there is no law 
and there are no rules; there are only plays which are 
so different that no generalization is applicable . . .” 
Concerning his encounters with conservatism in the 
theatre, he maintained merely that there were no con- 
ventions that originality could not displace, that “the 
history of art is nothing but the history of struggles 
between original talents and routine-bound minds.” 

All that Becque intended to do was to set down real- 
ity without distorting it for the sake of theatrical 
expediency. In confining himself to a segment of life, 
he seemed to say, “Make what you will of it, this is 
how people behave in our time and place, this is how 
they think, and this is how they speak.” He dispensed 
with tricks of the trade, such as artificially emotional 
or scintillating “big” scenes and act-endings that 
brought the curtain down with a bang at the expense 
of naturalness. Like Strindberg, when the Scandina- 
vian playwright came to write his remarkably compact 
one-act dramas, “Miss Julie” and “The Creditors,” 
Becque pruned his plays of all inessentials at a time 
when witty conversations, ex cathedra preachments, 
and declamations were considered the indispensable 
machinery of any theatre that expected to attract an 
audience; against this kind of dramaturgy, Becque 
declared that drama was the art of elimination. He 
endeavored, moreover, to release a natural flow of 
action which would make it impossible for the parts of 
a play to be differentiated mechanically as “exposi- 
tion,” “climax” and “dénouement.” In a play like “The 
Vultures,” which suffers from some prolixity, and in 
the more brilliantly executed, if more narrowly Pari- 
sian comedy “La Parisienne,” it is Becque’s sharp 
observation that stands foremost. Unlike Ibsen, he did 
not quite rid his work of occasional asides or solil- 
oquies, but these do not materially detract from his 
realism. It is the integrity of the conception and the 
writing of both plays that has preserved them, and it 
is integrity, for which there has never been too much 
regard in the theatre, that explains the influence this 
dour playwright exerted on the formative modern 
drama. From the ideal that he set for dramatists there 
have been, regrettably, more descents than ascents, and 
this is as good a reason as any for remembering him 
half a century after his death. 
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VINTON FREEDLEY is that rarity in the theatre, the man who looks the 
part. Urbane, charming and authoritative he is a casting director’s dream of a 
sophisticated New York theatrical producer. As ANnTA’s President Mr. Freedley 
works hard on projects of general benefit to the theatre, ANTA’s annual album, 
the return of legitimate theatre to Washington, D. C. As Broadway showman, 
well remembered for “Lady Be Good,” “Anything Goes,” and “Let’s Face It,” 
Mr. Freedley will be represented this season by a new musical comedy. 
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Marc Daniels directs Joseph 
Schildkraut above, and Fay 
Bainter right, in "Kind Lady" 


for ten days without cameras. 


Below: Expensive eleventh day, 
eleventh hour camera rehear- 
sal. Using four cameras Daniels 
moves from one scene to an- 
other as many as ten times in 
one page of script. 


by MARC DANIELS 


ALWAYS THE FIRST TIME 
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Twelfth day—the performance. Daniels cues cameramen by microphone from the control booth. 


@ “As a medium for great artists what’s wrong with 
television after all?” Eric Bentley asked in THEATRI 
Arts. Not very much, I believe. Perhaps the best way 
to support this statement is to consider how the work 
of some of the component parts of a dramatic pro- 
duction are affected by television. 

Starting with the actors (who | believe are the basi 


and essential element of any dramatic production in 
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any medium), | think it-can be said that there is 
opportunity for fine performances on television. The 
cameras can catch the most subtle expressions, the 
most minute movements, and can use them dramat- 
ically. The advantage to an actor of being able to give 
a more naturalistic performance cannot be denied. 


There need be no playing to the second balcony. There 


need be no exaggerated movement for clarity two 
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hundred feet away. In addition the actor can perform 
to music on the set as in the silent films, which sup- 
ports the mood and increases his submission to the 
feeling of the character and the play. And with all 
this, television requires sustained playing and the kind 
of performance preparation which ideally brings the 
actor to a peak for the broadcast, and does not require 
that he keep this peak through a long run. 

For the writer, television provides an opportunity 
to achieve an artistic result although the writer is 
called upon to exercise his art within prescribed limits 
of production. He cannot write for television with the 
freedom of writing for films because of the inherent 
limitations of television production. Certain attention 
must be paid to the physical unities. Actors have to 
get from place to place, and costumes and makeup 
must be changed. The dreaded limitation of time must 
be faced because under our present system of broad- 
casting fifty-nine minutes and thirty seconds is an un- 
yielding merciless period. But after all, playwrights in 
all ages have had to contend with physical limitations. 
The stage is far more limited in many ways than the 
television screen, if only in the problem of getting the 
characters on and off. In television, one can always 
dissolve. 

For the designer, television is an extremely inter- 
esting challenge, but I think no bar to art. Again there 
are limitations. At present the greatest loss to the 
designer is lack of color. However, that will vanish 
soon, and the air will be filled with a mélange of color 
as well as sound. The size of present studios limits a 
designer, as well as the size of present budgets. But 
the problem and challenge can be directed the other 
way. In how little space and how few changes can 
the designer make his point? Even so, preparation of 
an hour television play often requires more work and 
is more complicated than preparation of a three act 
play. I can quote our designer, Samuel Leve. 

For the director, I think (naturally | would), tele- 
vision offers the greatest challenge and the greatest 
opportunity. Whether it is art or not, | would not say, 
but the scope of the director’s work in television is 
limitless. The opportunities to tell the story are vast, 
the flexibility of the cameras, the skill and ingenuity 
of the technicians, the resourcefulness and abilities of 
the actors, all contribute to the director’s potentiality. 
There should be no reason why an artistic result should 
not come from the work of the many talented people 
who are concerned with a television play. 

A look at the darker side of the picture reveals that 
the writers and designers are the lucky ones, since 
the drawbacks in television production do not hit them 
as hard as the actors and the directors. One of the 
major faults of television production is that everyone 
gets so tired. Budgets and studio space being what they 
are, it is necessary to cram all the camera rehearsals 
into two days or one day. Since these rehearsals are 
extremely fatiguing for the actors, and since there is 
generally no chance for a real rest before the per- 
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formance, the chances are that they must do the show 
at a low point in energy instead of at a peak, and rely 
on a kind of nervous tension to get them through. 
Needless to say, fatigue is something that is being 
fought constantly by directors and designers and all 
the others who work in television. The director, how- 
ever, must do his best job when he is the most tired. 
Somehow this seems a little illogical. 

The time factor is another bad feature of television 
production. The play must come out right. It must be 
performed so that the program is neither long nor 
short of the allotted time. If you could examine a stage 
manager's time chart of any current Broadway hit and 
see the variation thereon from night to night, you 
would understand how difficult a problem this is. No 
two performances or rehearsals of any play are ever 
exactly the same. The difference may be anywhere 
from thirty seconds to three minutes in an hour show. 
Needless to say, the three-minute variation can be ex- 
tremely upsetting. And then the preparation of the 
play is weighed heavily upon by time, since only a 
certain number of hours of camera rehearsals are 
permitted in the budget and emergency extra hours 
cannot be taken too often. 

But the greatest single bar to art on television is 
the current practice of doing a play only once. For 
the actors and the director, this is the most terrible 
thing because we must be right the first time. We must 
get every line, every move, every cut, every shot, every 
mood, every laugh, every effect, the first time. The 
illusion of the first time certainly holds in television, 
because there is no second time. It is not true that 
there is no chance to correct, improve or try things, 
because we do rehearse. But the performance only 
happens once. There is no out of town polishing, no 
summer tryout, no evaluation of audience reaction. 
This situation exists in no other artistic medium. 

There is a partial answer to this problem, but at 
present it is too expensive, and the schedule of any 
regular program makes it impractical. The radio 
technique of cutting a recording of the program a suf- 
ficient time before the broadcast to detect and correct 
flaws can be adopted by making a kinescope recording 
and showing the film to the actors and technicians 
involved. However, this is an extremely expensive 
process, and even a generous sponsor would consider 
it uneconomical. Making such a kinescope would be 
analogous to rehearsing a play for three or four 
months. Artistically sound, but practically impossible. 

Thus in adding up the pros and cons, I believe | 
can answer Mr. Bentley by saying that under good 
conditions such as those we enjoy on the Ford Theatre 
there is not rauch wrong with television as a medium 
for great artists. Whether great artists will emerge 
from television is something else again. 








Marc Daniels, for the second season director of The 
Ford Theatre on CBS Television, has been active in the 
theatre as director, stage manager, and acting teacher. 
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by PAUL MOOR 


TWO TITANS 


... the unusual music of Schénberg and Ives, whose 
seventy-fifth birthdays recently passed unnoticed, 


has barely started to penetrate to the general public. 


@ You might think, in these reputedly enlightened 
times, that the old proposition of the prophet without 
honor had become outmoded. You can look at the 
venerable figures whose names loom large in science, 
literature, art—Albert Einstein, André Gide, Thomas 
Mann, Frank Lloyd Wright, to name a very few—and 
you will see men who have realized themselves not only 
in their own eyes, but who have taken on the standing 
of idols with relation to the mass public. And then you 
glance at a couple of composers—Arnold Schonberg 
and Charles Ives—whose seventy-fifth birthdays went 
by all but unnoticed this winter, and you realize that 
our century has fallen short in paying its debt to some 
of its most important and influential figures. Anyone 
aware of just how important these two men are would 
rather not estimate what percentage of our citizens 
even know their names, let alone the priceless legacy of 
their music. 

Schonberg has been more widely played than Ives, 
who has been ignored by most of our orchestras, but 
Schonberg is still no household name. His transplan- 
tation from Europe to America, fairly recently, during 
middle age, might help explain his lack of popular ac- 
claim here, but in Ives’ case there is no extenuation; 
inertia and lack of curiosity are largely responsible for 
our being deprived of the pleasure of knowing some of 
this century’s most exciting music. 

Coincidence of chronology is the only valid reason 
to bracket these two extraordinary and wholly dissim- 
ilar men-—and yet, when you consider their individual 
histories simultaneously, it becomes obvious how seri- 
ous are the shortcomings of our present musical struc- 
ture, and the different effects these shortcomings have 
on the men they touch. Ives exemplifies, more than any 


of his consanguine colleagues, the American nationalist 





Arnold Schénberg 


in music. Connecticut born and reared, he loves his land 
and people without any trace of self-consciousness; 
their experiences and aspirations are familiar to him; 
their songs are his—even though those songs may go 
through quite a metamorphosis before they emerge on 
the pages of an Ives score. The description “grass- 
roots” could have been invented for Charles Ives; in 
spite of the cerebral complexities of his work, it still 
stems directly from the heart. Hearing his music, we 
come to know not only him but the entire spirit of his 
New England, for the intensely personal character of 
his music has few equals in any century. 

Arnold Schonberg, born in Vienna, represents the 
ultimate development of the rich Viennese tradition 
in music. Discipline has always been the keystone of 
Schonberg’s activity; in no other music to date has the 
stress been so strongly on cold, objective logic. Musical 
nationalism, whether of his native land or his adopted 
one, has no bearing on his work, for his twelve-tone 
system of atonality has already extended to their pres- 
ent extremes the modern limits of the abstract in music. 
He is completely an individual, alone on the face of the 
earth; hearing his work we have no clue to its origin, 
and the only frame of reference to which we can relate 
it, the only pole to which we can equate it, is the cryp- 
tic personality of the dour little man from Vienna who 
now lives in, of all places, Hollywood. 

In the past few years the world has received several 
large works from Schénberg’s hand—the concertos for 
piano and violin, the “Ode to Napoleon,” the String 
Trio—but little in the way of verbal communication; 
we were left to conclude, more or less correctly, that 
he is a man of few words, and those, for the most part, 
disagreeable. When the National Institute of Arts and 


Letters gave him a citation of honor and a sizable 
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amount of money, Schénberg’s reply left no one in 
doubt that he thought it was about time. When Thomas 
Mann’s “Doctor Faustus” gave rather offhand, conde- 
scending credit to Schonberg for having originated the 
twelve-tone system of composition, Schénberg struck 
up a controversy in the Saturday Review of Literature 
with an acrimony which shocked even his most loyal 
partisans. And, most recently, he celebrated his seven- 
ty-fifth birthday by a hot, windy, largely unfounded 
blast (in the New York Herald Tribune) at his fellow 
composers and the conductors of our orchestras, all of 
whom he accused of conspiring to prevent his music’s 
being played. Now no man alive has the right to pre- 
sent to the world a public personality as cussed as 
Arnold Schénberg’s—unless, of course, the weight of 
his genius and the number and amplitude of the spirit- 
ual scars which his fellow beings’ attitude has caused 
him can justify it, and shift the blame from him to our- 
selves. Could this perhaps be the case? 

When he first began composing, Arnold Schonberg, 
saturated with the tradition of his native city, wrote 
skillful, impassioned neo-Wagnerian works which 
caused no greater scandal than the music of other post- 
romantics of the day. For Schénberg this was really 
an apprentice period; certainly the music he wrote 
then is dwarfed in importance by his later work. (One 
of the many ironies of Schénberg’s life is that the two 
of his works which, through recordings, have become 
the most popular, both date from these early days of 
development, thus giving the public an erroneous idea 
of the kind of music Schonberg is really noted for. 
These two works are the mammoth cycle of Jacobsen’s 
poems, “Gurrelieder,” and “Transfigured Night,” 
which Antony Tudor used as music for his powerful 
ballet “Pillar of Fire.” ) 

Schonberg was thirty-four years old before he en- 
tered the phase of his career which shocked trained 
musicians and horrified lay ears. The cause célébre 
arose from his new technique for composing in twelve 
tones. This system Schonberg subsequently expounded 
in a book of some length; stripped to its barest essen- 
tials, the theory holds that the potential of the familiar 
diatonic scale (C to C, white keys) are just about ex- 
hausted and that all the twelve tones (both white and 
black keys) within a given octave are equally important 
and independent—thus the name “atonal,” for Schén- 
berg’s theory also eschewed the establishment of keys. 
Since his Second Chamber Symphony and Second 
String Quartet first stood listeners’ hair on end over 
two generations ago, Schonberg has written (begin- 
ning with his first really atonal music for piano, Opus 
11) several works which today are recognized as being 
of lasting importance. He personally provided the dom- 
inant influence on such diverse composers as Alban 
Berg, Anton Webern, and Hanns Eisler; his theories 
have had their effect on the musical speech of such 





Charles Ives 
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completely disparate musicians as Béla Bartok, Paul 
Hindemith, and John Cage. His influence and prestige 
are enormous, yet his public recognition is miniscule, 
for atonal music as a new experience takes far more 
cooperative listening than any other kind being writ- 
ten. Harmonically and melodically we have no substan- 
tial bridge to it from more conventional music; rhyth- 
mically—and here is where even Schénberg’s support- 
ers have castigated him—it generally lacks vitality. 
His music is not nearly so wearing for the performer 
as for the listener. 

Just the opposite is true of Charles Ives, whose 
music’s comparative obscurity today stems not from 
listless listeners but from the lassitude of performers 
who can’t be bothered to learn it. (Whereas Schénberg 
has scared away most performers, the satanic difficul- 
ties of Ives’ music has scared away virtually all per- 
formers.) Schonberg, whatever other deprivations his 
ascetic mission exposed him to, has always been sur- 
rounded by a few acolytes eager to perform a new 
work as soon as the ink dried; not so with Ives. It will 
take our country many more years to realize how un- 
imaginably in advance of his times Charles Ives really 
was. The story is well-known of how Ives entered the 
life-insurance business (where he amassed a tidy for- 
tune, by the way) when he saw that his extremely rad- 
ical music stood absolutely no chance of performance. 
Ives, less concerned than Schénberg by such practical 
considerations as performers’ limitations, wrote his 
music with so fine an abandon that many of our most 
technically adroit performers pale to contemplate the 
toil involved in learning an Ives score. 

Poor health forced Ives to stop composing altogether 
over twenty years ago, but the body of his work still 
falls upon the ear with great newness and impact, fresh 
as paint. The truth is that Charles Ives, in his experi- 
ments around the turn of the century, antedated the 
developments for which Schonberg and Igor Stravinsky 
were later to be acclaimed. (Ives has never met Sch6n- 
berg, incidentally, nor ever heard a note of his music.) 
If Ives had had an audience then, if he had had a good 
reason, outside his own personal drive, to pursue these 
new directions, there is no estimating the possible mag- 
nitude of his achievement. Today, even so, he is at the 
very least one of the most vital and original creative 
figures of this century. 

The same considered superlatives apply to Arnold 
Schonberg as well. What effect the world’s apparent in- 
difference has had on these men is chilling to contem- 
plate; certainly it would provide rich material for both 
psychiatrist and sociologist, for its harm cannot avoid 
having been severe to two such refined intellects—and, 
by indirection, to their surrounding cultures. 

Arnold Schénberg has always been thoroughly aware 
of his own position in relation to the ages, and of the 
special privileges which he considers this position 
merits. This form of compensating for the public’s in- 
difference has colored his entire existence, and helps 
explain some of the mythology (Continued on page 94) 
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An Editorial 





by ALFRED LUNT 


Why the word “touring” conjures 
a picture of dismal weeks in dull 
cities is something Lynn and I never 
have been able to comprehend. To us 
it has been high adventure. For more 
than twenty years we averaged every 
third season visiting cities away from 
New York, and we have taken our 
plays to England about every four 
years. It has been a glorious experi- 
ence and we have learned there are as 
appreciative and discriminating audi- 
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dress. And on a one-night stand in 
Fresno, California, the women of the 
Local Theatre League brought in 
rugs, armchairs and flowers to 
brighten up our quarters. You never 
forget those things. 

Beyond this is the benefit to the 
actor in playing nightly under differ- 
ent conditions. What may be received 
with laughter and applause in Boston 
may meet with such a downpour of 
rain on the roof in Macon, Georgia, 
that efforts to be audible are almost 
fruitless. These varying conditions 
make for mental alertness and speedy 
adjustment of performance. 

It never matters to us whether we 
open a play in New York or on tour: 
we try as far as possible to give the 
same performance everywhere. If we 
tour first we usually start at the Uni- 
versity Theatre in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. We toured “I Know My Love” for 
seventeen weeks and we rehearsed 
constantly. 

Even as | write this I mentally feel 
myself reaching for overcoat, ga- 
loshes, traveling bags, makeup kits 
and kitchen utensils, and starting off 
on another tour. We never have played 
them, but someday we may reach 
Kokomo, Indiana and Keokuk, Iowa. 
And we'll be delighted! 





Tou ring — 
Then and Now 


An Interview with 
WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


The palmy days! In 1902 a class- 
mate of mine became an actor. After 
a successful run on Broadway the 
company went on the road, first to the 
big towns for a season and then to the 
one-night stands. During the last stage 
of the tour my classmate slept in a bed 
only a dozen times, so he said, in six 
months. Other nights were spent in 
sleeping cars or railroad waiting 
rooms. The company made money but 
he lost thirty-five pounds and his 
digestion. The next year he got a job 
as a teacher. Even for the stars who 
had their own private cars, touring 
beyond the week stand was a hard 
life. It furnished the backlog of profit 
for perhaps a majority of productions 
and made the leading players house- 
hold names across America—Booth, 
Jefferson, and so on. But when you 
consider how much easier it is to be a 
household name now, by living in 
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The "Bus Company" can go anywhere, bringing theatre where it has never been. 
The Pasadena touring unit sets out from its base — The Pasadena Playhouse. 


Hollywood luxury and shipping your- 
self around by mail in a can of film, 
it is not hard to understand the trek 
to pictures. 

Of course there were always play- 
ers who refused to tour beyond a one 
or two week stand, and their places 
had to be filled by less able (and less 
expensive) actors. Some pretty shod- 
dy productions were sent around the 
country, often falsely labeled “orig- 
inal New York production.” But when 
the star stuck by the troupe, the ar- 
rival of a touring company in Willi- 
mantic, Conn. or Muncie, Indiana was 
an Event. I well remember, back in 
1910, how Mrs. Fiske and May Irwin 
both came to a town of only 6,000 in 
the Berkshires, and each packed the 
theatre (long since become a movie 
house) with excited audiences who 
had anticipated the event for weeks 
and were in a mood to give the most 
enthusiastic response. This mood af- 
fected the performers, who gave their 
best. A kind of festival excitement 
resulted and dramatic art was for a 
time important in the consciousness 
of the community. Dramatic art as 
represented by the movies is now 
available seven days in the week in 
that town, and means no more to the 
inhabitants than the daily comic strips 
or the county paper. 

We cannot, if we would, turn back 
the clock. The mechanized arts now 
provide such a steady supply of en- 
tertainment to thousands of communi- 
ties once entirely dependent upon 
touring actors and concert perform- 
ers, that the touring troupe more than 
ever needs to offer something excep- 
tional (and something well publi- 
cized) in order to cause advance ex- 
citement, eager anticipation, and 


finally the festival response. The con- 
cert performers, those well known at 
any rate, seem still to thrive on tour, 
aided by local committees who sell 
the tickets, and by the fact that they 
have no scenery and supporting actors 
to haul about, nor any need for a 
stage equipped for plays. If a star 
actor could travel about the land as 
easily and cheaply as the fiddlers, 
picking such stands as were willing to 
prepare for him, his might be an 
equal prosperity. 

Of course a century and more ago 
that is just what the star actor did. 
Each city had its own stock company 
and your Edwin Forrests went from 
company to company, having previ- 
ously sent ahead prompt books so 
each company could be ready for 
them. Alas, the same proceeding is not 
unknown in summer theatres today, 
and not infrequently results in some- 
thing less than a perfect ensemble. But 
let us assume that the actor or actress, 
lacking a chance to appear on Broad- 
way (and there are several in that 
predicament these days) is willing to 
go, as not a few have already done 
through ANTA, to some of the many 
excellent college theatres throughout 
the country, or to some of the ambi- 
tious community theatres, giving to 
each one time for a number of re- 
hearsals and as many performances 
as the traffic would bear. This would 
be a new kind of touring, and a kind 
of missionary work as well. It would 
make nobody a fortune, but it would 
give the players a living, it would 
recreate dramatic excitement in the 
communities visited, and it might 
hasten the day when larger profes- 
sional units could tour again or local 

(continued on page 95) 
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. . » that long, long road. Actors catch up on sleep and conversation in the 
bus that carries the Barter Theatre troupe on its tours from Abingdon, Va. 


To Travel 
Hopefully 


by MARGARET WEBSTER 


In the long history of vagrancy in 
the theatre, a new species appears to 
be emerging, North American, circa 
1950, provisionally catalogued as 
“Bus Actor” or “Internal Combustion 
Company”—the latter term to be ap- 
plied, of course, to the vehicles used 
by the Company and not to the Com- 
pany itself, we hope. The hopes and 
hardships, the aims, experiences and 
potentialities of this creature are be- 
ginning to assume important dimen- 
sions among the theatre-minded. ANTA 
has given varying forms of advice, 
sponsorship and encouragement to its 
different proponents, recognizing the 
valuable contribution which they may 
make to the theatre as a whole; and 
Actors’ Equity has been most helpful 
and understanding, being sensibly 
aware of the fact that you cannot, 
anyway, keep a good vagabond down. 

In the professional field, the pio- 
neers of this type of theatre-making 
were Robert Porterfield’s Barter Thea- 
tre Companies, with a home base in 
Abingdon and state support from the 
Commonwealth of Virginia. They 
have brought a wide variety of plays 
to colleges and small communities, 
mostly of the Southern and South- 
eastern states, creating and consoli- 
dating a faithful theatre audience in 
one of the most neglected areas of the 
Union. 


A more recent company, entering 
on the professional scene based on 
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somewhat similar lines, is Touring 
Players, Inc., formed by a nucleus of 
young professional actors with experi- 
ence and talent. Their summer home 
is in Laconia, New Hampshire, and 
their tours comprise mostly college 
communities southward down the 
Eastern Seaboard and as far west as 
Texas. Their repertoire has embraced 
Shaw, Wilde, and a couple of modern 
plays, “The Corn Is Green” and “All 
My Sons.” 

In addition, the University of Min- 
nesota has broken new ground this 
year by sending out a professional 
company in “The Hasty Heart,” with 
the blessing and cooperation of the 
Theatre Guild, through small towns of 
the Middle West from Winnipeg to 
Texas. There are a number of other 
smaller professional companies, such 
as those of Gilbert Leigh, which may 


be described as “Station-Wagon Com- 
panies.” Lastly there is my own, some- 
times known as “Shakespeare’s Motor. 
cade,” though it has no intention of 
devoting itself to Shakespeare only, 
and even by next year will have a 
wider repertoire of authors. Although 
we travel principally the “Cap and 
Gown” circuit, we are geared to play, 
and do play, under other sponsorship 
and also in larger cities, especially 
those which are not too frequently 
visited by professional companies, to 
the ordinary “paying public.” Last 
year we played in forty-three states, 
We are unique in being fully profes- 
sional in all of the craft and executive 
departments, and many of our actors 
are already well known on Broadway. 
It is our aim that the performances 
should be as fine as possible—shows 
which anyone, anywhere, may find to 
be a good and rewarding evening in 
the theatre. 

For it is a supreme mistake to think 
that you can play down to the young 
audiences which constitute the greater 
part of the present Bus Company’s 
public. College students are, of course, 
highly aware in the drama field and 
thoroughly trained in its theoretical 
aspects, though they may never have 
seen the plays they study acted on the 
living stage. High school audiences 
are as critical as they are challenging. 
A very large proportion of the young 
people to whom the Bus Actor plays 
have never seen a professional com- 
pany, and an even larger proportion 
have never known Shakespeare except 
in print and as a subject upon which 
they are required to satisfy the exam- 
iners. 





Touring Players Inc., experienced young professionals, booked “The Corn Is 
Green" from N. Y. to Texas, playing to 1900 ~~ in @ gymnasium at Car- 


negie Tech. Advance bookings for their 1950 p 







ay have been guaranteed. 
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Many universities have their own touring companies of advanced students. 
"Arms and the Man" was played in five states by the University of Minnesota. 


Their standard is, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely high, especially in the sense 
that they must believe what they see. 
Many words and situations in the 
great plays of the past are unfamiliar 
to them; many situations encompass 
an imaginative stretch and an emo- 
tional freedom which run counter to 
the conventions of modern upbring- 
ing. A performance to high school 
children must be informed with con- 
viction and power—not over-intensity 
and not “theatrical” force, for these 
invite the laughter of the high school 
sceptic. But it must have truth; a 
quality which, quite evidently, ought 
to be present in all good perform- 
ances, but which is here placed under 
a most searching microscope. Sim- 
ilarly, physical productions, although 
they are subjected to the stress of 
having to be played under widely dif- 
ferent and sometimes incredibly ham- 





With the help of the Theatre Guild 
the University of Minnesota toured 
professionals in "The Hasty Heart." 
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pering conditions, must be imagina- 
tive and stimulating in the best 
tradition of the living theatre. The 
shoddy and makeshift will not do. 

All the companies who travel these 
comparatively untrodden paths can 
report similar challenges to their tal- 
ent for improvisation. Many of us 
have encountered gymnasiums with- 
out anything resembling a prosceni- 
um, platform stage or act curtain, 
where the staging had to be adapted 
to the genuine Elizabethan conven- 
tion of full audience participation, 
even in the scene shifting. From Tour- 
ing Players comes the story of an 
auditorium where the three sets for 
“The Importance of Being Earnest” 
had to be placed around the sides of 
the Hall like the different “stations” of 
a medieval morality play. A member 
of the Barter Companies reports a 
theatre where, if you made an exit on 
one side and had to reénter from the 
other, you had to take a rowboat 
around the back of the theatre; and 
our own experiences range from en- 
tering up fire-escapes and changing 
in adjacent moving vans, to stretch- 
ing a set designed for twenty-eight 
foot proscenium openings to grace 
one of sixty feet without looking as if 
it were intended for marionettes. Resi- 
dent community and university thea- 
tres, cozily settled in their own home 
and fully aware beforehand of all its 
possibilities and limitations, do not 
always make allowance for the next- 
to-impossible strain imposed on the 
touring production by the violent 
changes of theatre “climate” to which 
it is subjected. 

All of us, too, can report on the 
hardships of almost daily travel as 
well as on its aspects of farce-comedy 
and its value as a liberal education. 
But most importantly we can testify 


to the response of the audiences to 
whom we play and to the extraordi- 
nary reward of the work we are do- 
ing. Sometimes we play in communi- 
ties which have an active and enter- 
prising community or college theatre. 
There the professional actor is on his 
mettle; he has to justify himself; he 
must be good. But most Little Thea- 
tres are welcoming hosts, and few that 
are worth bothering about thrive on 
the solitary contemplation of their 
own excellence. The interchange of 
experience and standards of achieve- 
ment is valuable all around. Some- 
times we have the excitement of play- 
ing where there has been no live thea- 
tre in a generation; where farmers 
and their families drive a hundred 
miles and more to see the play; where 
the company recaptures the old, rare 
glamour of former days. 

This is a new “road” for the pro- 
fessional theatre today. It is not an 
easy one, nothing less than the re- 
vitalization of a_ theatre-conscious 
audience all over the United States, 
and the creation of theatrical com- 
panies which can serve this audience 
with theatre of the first rank. This is 
not a field of fat financial profits, and 
there is no room for Pollyannas or 
for dilettantes. But there is room to 
spare for patience, hard work, good 
fun, fine accomplishment and the re- 
ward of doing something worthwhile. 





Theatre Guild— 


American 
Theatre Society 


by LAWRENCE LANGNER 


(co-director, with Theresa 
Helburn, of the Theatre Guild) 


The system of the Subscription 
Theatre, based on the premise that the 
audience is a partner in the produc- 
tion, has been adopted eagerly in this 
country. It has been the basis of the 
Theatre Guild’s operation not only in 
New York but on the road as well. In 
retrospect I seem to remember that 
the idea of applying the subscription 
system to the American theatre first 
occurred to me when I visited the 
Volksbuhne Theatre in Berlin. This 
theatre, under the leadership of Em- 
manuel Reicher, was a happy well- 
established institution supported at 
that time by 50,000 subscribers. In 
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1919, when the Guild was founded. 
we decided to base our infant organ- 
ization on support by public subscrip- 
tion. When we embarked on touring 
the road, we utilized this same system 
because we felt that we had something 
to sell not only to cosmopolitan New 
York but to Chicago, Pittsburgh and 
other cities which for some reason up 
to that time had been considered 
“uncosmopolitan” in their theatrical 
tastes. In 1927 we did a short season 
of repertory in Chicago. The tremen- 
dous demand on the part of audiences 
not only in Chicago but in the cities 
we visited on our way to and from 
Chicago, demonstrated that there was 
a keen desire for good plays outside 
New York by an audience which was 
as great as, if not greater than, the 
audience in New York itself. 

This was the beginning of our ca- 
reer on the road. We put the subscrip- 
tion system to work in six cities for a 
start—Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and Boston. 

We would never have been able to 
make this “multi-cities” beginning 
without the permanent acting com- 
pany which was another major feature 
of the Guild at that time, and included 
Lynn Fontanne and Alfred Lunt, Dud- 
ley Digges, Morris Carnovsky, Henry 
Travers, Margalo Gillmore, Edward 
G. Robinson. We had been operating 
this company on a repertory system 
in New York. We alternated two and 
sometimes three plays in repertory, 
the company appearing in each play 
for one week. This worked out very 
successfully in New York and by 1928 
the size of the company was such that 
we were in a position to divide it in 
two and send alternating groups out 
on the road. Our Chicago experience 
the year before had shown us that we 
could expect an eager audience. We 
sent out one group alternating “Arms 
and the Man” and “The Guardsman” 
and a second group offering “Marco 
Millions” and “Volpone,” since it re- 
duced the traveling expenses to one- 
half of what would have been the cost 
had we sent separate companies. 

Our faith in the public’s good taste 
and the public’s confidence in us 
brought us mutual reward. We had 
30,000 subscribers in those first six 
cities in the first year we toured. In 
September, 1929, in refuge from the 
moral indignation of the Mayor of 
Boston, we played “Strange Inter- 
lude” in Quincy, Mass., and our loyal 
subscribers, along with other thou- 


sands, trouped down to Quincy to see 
it. We added Washington, Detroit, 
Cincinnati and St. Louis to our list of 
subscription cities that season. 

Thus it was that we were able to 
make a good start through the com- 
bined utilization of the subscription 
system and the repertory system. But 
at the beginning of the 1929-30 season 
we found ourselves confronted not 
only with the depression, but with the 
talking picture, a blow from which 
the road has to this day not recov- 
ered. More than that, along with 
everybody else who toured plays, we 
were caught in an internecine struggle 
between the Klaw and Erlanger Syn- 
dicate (which booked our shows) and 
those who tried to oppose the Klaw 
and Erlanger circuit—chiefly the Shu- 
berts. What was left of the road audi- 
ence—that is, the people who had a 
little money and weren't at the movies 

was made to choose between two 
successful stars of two successful 
plays, both of which would be playing 
in their town at the same time. In 
1933 these two opposing forces com- 
bined to create the United Booking 
Office which books plays throughout 
the country, irrespective of who owns 
the theatres, and in such a manner 
that the plays are distributed week by 
week to each city throughout the sea- 
son, instead of being played destruc- 
tively against one another. All touring 
managements, the Guild included, 
benefited greatly by the establishment 
of the United Booking Office. 

We, however, would have been in 
real danger of dissipating our ener- 
gies by attempting to paint on too 
large a canvas, had it not been for 
the formation in 1932 of the Ameri- 
can Theatre Society. Now, working 
through the American Theatre Soci- 
ety, we are able to bring from three 
to six plays to an increasing road 
audience and to participate in the 
selection of the other two or three. 
Today we have more than 100,000 
subscribers in twenty-two cities. I 
think it can be fairly said that the 
Theatre Guild-American Theatre So- 
ciety road subscription system served 
as a genuine stimulus to road business 
in general by encouraging other man- 
agers to tour. We are gratified with 
our contribution to building up the 
road, as part of the larger aim of 
making good plays available every- 
where in this country where there are 
people who want to see them. 


Noted 


in Brief 


While the traveling star system in 
the United States was firmly estab- 
lished at the close of the Civil War, 
the rapid expansion of transportation | 
later facilitated tours of whole com-7 
panies with proper complement of 
settings and costumes to the cities, 
towns and hamlets of America. 

Melodramas such as those of Dion 
Boucicault and Augustin Daly, which 
relied so much upon scenic effect for 
their impact upon the audience, had 
to travel as units and could no longer 
depend upon the stock settings of the 
average playhouses throughout the 
country. Their popularity was instan- 
taneous, and New York managers vied 
with each other in assembling numer- 
ous duplicate troupes to perform the 
same play. With the tremendous finan- 
cial gain to be reaped from the road, 
certain managers in New York, among 
them Klaw and Erlanger, Charles Fro- 
man and Liebler and Company, 
formed a combine known as The Syn- | 
dicate which controlled road booking 
and divided an ever-increasing per- 
centage of profits. This eventually had 
a stifling effect on artistic standards, 
and independent managers and actors, 
such as David Belasco, Mrs. Fiske, 
Sarah Bernhardt, and later the Shu- 
bert Brothers, fought this combine 
until they achieved its dissolution. 
Finally the opposing forces combined 
to create what is now known as the 
UBO, the United Booking Office. The 
UBO books the majority of profes- 
sional touring companies, although 
some managers book their tours inde- 
pendently and have dealt directly with 
the local impresarios. Among the 
touring attractions on the UBO this 
season are “Anne of the Thousand 
Days,” “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street,” “Blossom Time,” “Briga- 
doon,” “Death of a Salesman,” “De- 
tective Story,” “Finian’s Rainbow,” 
‘‘High Button Shoes,’’ “‘Inside 
U.S. A.” “Kiss Me, Kate,” “Light Up 
The Sky,” “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner,” “Mister Roberts,” “Okla- 
homa!,” “The Philadelphia Story,” 
“Private Lives,” “A Streetcar Named 
Desire,” “The Student Prince,” and 
“Summer and Smoke.” 

The majority of those who have 

(continued on page 89) 
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ABOUT 
THE AUTHOR 


Ruth Gordon 


Ruth Gordon began acting when Billie Burke was 
the rage and Ethel Barrymore was at the peak of her 
success. Viewed from the poor and provincial surround- 
ings of her New England childhood, the stage was a 
world of magic and riches where even an unknown 
girl could rub elbows with the great and, in no time at 
all, join their ranks. She landed her first job in 1915, 
acting Nibs in the Maude Adams production of “Peter 
Pan.” But it was to be twenty-nine years before she 
would taste the first draught of the popularity of which 
she dreamed. 

After “Peter Pan” she appeared in Booth Tarking- 
ton’s “Seventeen,” playing a baby-talking ingenue, a 
type which bound her rigidly until 1927 when Guthrie 
McClintic cast her, against the better judgment of 
playwright Maxwell Anderson, as Bobbie, the disil- 
lusioned and shy spinster of “Saturday's Children.” 
In the decade and a half following “Saturday's Chil- 
dren” Ruth Gordon played a startling variety of roles 
— “Serena Blandish,” Lily in “Hotel Universe,” Mrs. 
Pinchwife in “The Country Wife,” Mattie Silver in 
“Ethan Frome,” Nora in “A Doll’s House,” Natasha 
in “The Three Sisters”—which built her a solid repu- 
tation among theatre people, but were not commer- 
cially successful. 

Her acting produces violent discussion, usually split- 
ting the critics into separate, argumentative camps. 
The most frequently-heard complaint is that she too 
often plays herself, distorting the character to fit her 
own personality and resorting to tricky mannerisms 
to gain her effects. On the other hand, Brooks Atkin- 
son, a pro-Gordon man, claims that her performances 
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are “richly documented, authoritative art . . . original 

. resourceful . . . skillful.” A typical instance of 
critical conflict concerned her performance as Nora in 
“A Doll’s House.” John Mason Brown complained that 
she never became the New Woman, but remained Ruth 
Gordon; while Alexander Woollcott huzzahed that hers 
was a great performance that should be seen no matter 
how far one had to travel or what difficulties stood 
in the way. 

Despite the accolades and dispraise that surrounded 
her for the first twenty-nine years of her career, she 
had never been accepted as an audience-pulling star. 
She finally gained that status by writing a play with 
a leading role tailor-made for herself. The play was 
“Over Twenty-One” (1944). It ran a full Broadway 
season, made an extensive and profitable road tour, 
was sold to the movies, and established her overnight 
not only as a star but as a very talented playwright. 
Her second play, “Years Ago” (1946), was the story 
of her early life in Massachusetts, and it equalled the 
success of “Over Twenty-One.” “The Leading Lady” 
opened in October, 1948. It was considered too thin 
for Broadway, but taken as a valentine to the theatre, 
a nostalgic re-creation of a bygone era, it is a pleasant 
addition to any theatre library. 

In collaboration with her husband, the versatile 
Garson Kanin, Miss Gordon has produced two Broad- 
way plays and written the raotion pictures “A Double 
Life” and “Adam’s Rib.” 

Today, as actress, author and producer, Ruth Gor- 
don stands near the top of the theatre which took so 
long to properly recognize her ability. 
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THE LEADING LADY 


The Marriott drawing room, designed by Donald Oenslager. 


Copyright, 1949, by Ruth Gordon and Garson Kanin 


Dramatic Composition, Copyright, 1947, by Ruth Gordon 
and Garson Kanin 


IMPORTANT: Particular attention is called to the fact that this version of 
THE LEADING LADY is reprinted here solely for reading purposes 
If any performance of the play is The ofeial this reading edition may, 


under no circumstances, be used. The official acting tert is published by 
Dramatists Play Service, Inc 


CAUTION: Professionals and amateurs are hereby warned that THE 
LEADING LADY, being fully protected under the copyright laws of the 
United States of America, the British Empire, including the Dominion of 
Canada, and all other countries of the Copyright Union, is subject to 
royalty. All rights, including professional, amateur, motion picture, reci- 
tation, lecturing, public reading, radio broadcasting, television, and the 
rights of translation into foreign languages are strictly reserved. All in- 
quiries for rights (other than amateur rights) should be addressed to the 
authors’ representative, William Morris Agency, Inc., 1270 Avenue of 
the Americas (Sixth Avenue), New York 20, N. Y 


The amateur acting rights of this play are controlled exclusively by 
the Dramatists Play Service, Inc., 6 East 39th Street, New York 16, N. Y., 


without whose permission in writing no amateur performance of it may 
be given 


“THE LEADING LADY” was produced by Victor Samrock and 
William Fields at the National Theatre in New York City 
on Octobér 18, 1948. It was directed by Garson Kanin. Don- 
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ald Oenslager designed the setting and Mainbocher designed 


the clothes. The cast was as follows: 


MAUDIE 
CLYDE 
CLARA 
ANNIE 
LESTER 

IDA 
WILLIAMS 
CLARISSA 
TREM 
EVERETT 
STOATSIE 
GERALD 
GAY 

HARRY 
BENJY 

MRS. 

OLD CARTER 
MRS. GILSON 
EUGENE 


MR. BECKWITH 


CAST 


Margot Stevenson 
James MacColl 
Elizabeth Dewing 
Margaret Barker 
Harry Worth 
Sonia Sorel 
Mildred Dunnock 
Delma Byron 
Ossie Davis 
Emory Richardson 
Guy Spaull 

Ian Keith 

Ruth Gordon 
Wesley Addy 
John Carradine 
Laura Pierpont 
Wm. J. Kelly 
Ethel Grifhes 
Douglas Watson 
Harry Sheppard 


The scene is the Marriott's drawing-room in their New York 


1900. 


apartment. The time is shortly before and after the year 
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ACT ONE 

SCENE: The drawing room at number 60 West 27th Street. 
The Marriotts are giving a party to celebrate their opening 
night. The drawing room is the most elegant room imagi- 
nable. Pale yellow satin-damask panels the walls. A crystal 
chandelier sparkles from the frescoed ceiling, pouring down 
its brilliance on the guests. White tie and tails for the gentle- 
men. Gay satin, velvet and tulle for the ladies. Pink roses, 
white roses, and long stemmed American beauty roses fill 
the cut glass and gilt vases. Mistletoe and smilax garlands 
hang from the chandelier. Holly wreaths hang at the win- 
dows between the Brussels lace and brocade curtains. In the 
bay window is a Christmas tree, topped off by a tinsel star, 
which just clears the ceiling. Over the mantelpiece is the 
Sargent painting of Gay Marriott as Juliet. Beside it hangs 
the full length Alma-Tadema of Gerald Marriott as Mac- 
beth. 


As the curtain rises, the Marriott servants hover in the back- 
ground refilling the champagne glasses. 


The time is midnight the 30th of December, 1899. CLYDE is 
at the piano playing “Lily of Lagoona.” The chorus comes 
to a close. 


maupiE. Clyde, play your “Tarara” for Stoatsie! (CLYDE plays 
and sings a few bars of “Tarara-boom-de-ay” in German) 


ANNIE. (Looking at her blue silk souvenir program) Oh, I 
adore the Empire Theatre! 


MAUDIE. Such good dressing rooms. 


cLaRA. I like it, I suppose, but it’s such a scramble to get to. 
So far uptown. 


cLyve. Careful, Clara. 
CLARA. Why? 


ctype. Nothing dates one so dreadfully as to think some 
place is uptown. 


mMauptE. Herald Square can’t go on forever being the end of 
everywhere. 


cLype. At our age one must be watchful of these conversa- 
tional gray hairs. 


Lester. And uptown or not, tonight was the first opening 
everyone was there on time. 


CLARA. I adore opening nights! They're so terrifying. (wit- 
LIAMS comes in. She is carrying a vase of yellow roses, with 
a card attached) 


MAuDIE. How lovely, Williams. 
WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma'am. Very fresh. 
ia. Any word of Mr. and Mrs. Marriott, Williams? 


WILLIAMS. Any minute, Miss. It was such a crush backstage. 
I'm sure they're upset to be so delayed. 


CLARA. Listen. (Reading the card) “For Gay Marriott. May 
tonight's opening be as gay as Gay, and may it soften her 
heart toward the undersigned. Benjamin Oakes.” 


CLARISSA. The critic? 
LESTER. Yes. 


WILLIAMS. The yellow doesn’t quite suit this room, does it? 
(WILLIAMS abruptly takes the roses and goes) 


ANNIE. Very tactful of Williams. Gerald would have a fit. 
MAUDIE. Why? 

ANNIE. Benjy! 

cLybeE. He and Gerald had a real rouser. 
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Lester. At the Players Club the other night. Raised the raf- 
ters! 


cLypE. About that play of Bernard Shaw’s. 
ANNIE. ““Candida’’? 


LesTER. Yes. Mansfield says he'll produce it, if Gay will play 
Candida. It’s all Benjy’s doing. 


ANNIE. Perhaps that’s a good idea, to let the critics cast the 
plays. 


CLARA. Why, it would never occur to Gay she could act with- 
out Gerald. 


ia. Act or anything else. 


MAUDIE. How blissful to have someone to lean on. I do so 
hate being independent. 


CLYDE, Very lonely to be independent, but very handy to 
know how. 


DA. It would seem unnatural, Gerald or Gay branching out 
on their own. 


LESTER. Who knows? Who knows what the new century will 
bring forth? 


CLYDE. Farewell 1899. One more day to go and we shall all 
be saying “1900.” I must say it sounds idiotic. 


MAUDIE. Fictitious! Like those horrid plays where the last act 
takes place a hundred years from now. 


CLARA. Maudie’s right. I do like the present. 
MAUDIE. At least we're used to it. 
wa. And the century rings down on Gay and Gerald! 


cLype. Gerald and Gay, dear child. It’s always Gerald and 
Gay. 


CLARISSA. Oh? Shouldn't the lady’s name come first? 


CLYDE. Perhaps it should, but when Gay married Gerald, she 
promised to love, honor, and always take second billing. 


TREM. May I get you some more, Miss? 
MAUDIE. No, thank you, Trem. 


STOATSIE. You're sure, Trem, we shouldn't have waited sup- 
per for them? 


TREM. No, sir. Mr. Marriott sent word we should serve supper 
at once. 


MAuDIE. I think we should all go. They'll be so tired when 
they do arrive. 


CLYDE. No, no, it would be rude. We must stay if only to say 
goodbye. 


CLARA. I adore oysters. What is this called, Trem? 
TREM. Oysters Bustanoby, Ma’am. 

EVERETT. Wine, sir? 

TREM. Mr. Bustanoby came himself to teach cook. 
CLARA. I wish J could take curtain calls beautifully. 
MAUDIE. What is it? What does Gay do? 

wa. That circular curtsey. (She illustrates) 
MAUDIE. That's it! (MAUDIE and ANNIE attempt an imitation) 
ANNIE. Let me try. 

MAUDIE. But how do you get round? 

ANNIE. She's grateful but not abject. 
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Gay and Gerald Marriott celebrate their opening night with a party in their drawing room. 


cLARA. And gracious without being condescending. 


c.ype. And friendly without being repulsive. 


CLARISSA. (Pointing to the portrait) Did she really look like 
this as Juliet? 


cLYDE. Of course. 


cLarissA. Mr. Sargent always makes everyone look so beauti- 


ful. 


ciype. Johnny Sargent is a gentleman. Imagine anyone who 
looks like that being named Minnie Boone. 


CLARISSA. What? 


sTOATSIE. Yes, Mrs. Marriott was born Minnie Boone. 


CLARISSA. Goodness me! 


sTOATSIE. When she went on the stage, Gerald chose Gay for 
her name. (He looks at the portrait) Beautiful, isn’t it? Must 
have cost a mint. 


LESTER. If it hadn't, Gerald never would have commissioned 
it. 


CLYDE. How does Gerald do it? Stoatsie, you know all about 


money. How can Gerald afford to live as he does? 


STOATSIE. Well, you know. 


CLYD! 
hand over fist, but they've just had a year off. If I take a year 
Take this house, for 


Trem, how many rooms in this house? 


No, I don’t. When they're acting, they make money 


off, my rovalties continue, yet, even so 


instance 
TREM. Fourteen, sir. 


CLypE. There you are. My house has only twelve. 


ANNIE. But how do they do it? A country place at New Ro- 


chelle, two cart iages, Gay's jewels— 
CLybDE. La folie des grandeurs! 
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MAUDIE. I must learn French one day. It’s so devastating to 
fling into conversation. 


cLyDE. La folie des grandeurs is all I know at present. I 
think it means the folly of grandeur. 


sTOATsIE. I don’t understand Gerald. He thinks money is 
something to be spent. 


CLYDE. Quite right. I approve! I'm sure the way to be happy 
is to live well beyond your means! 


EVERETT. Wine, sir? (Offstage we hear the door open and 
then the well-known voice of GAY MARRIOTT) 


GAY’s voice. Gerald! 

IDA. (Listening) Who's that? 

STOATSIE. Thank you. 

GERALD’S voice. Thank you, Trem. 

ina. Here they are! (THEY all rush off except EVERETT) 
GAY’s VOICE. Trem, it was heavenly. Better than ever before! 


cLybeE. (Calling out) Gay, dearest! (Through the arched door- 
way bursts GAY MARRIOTT, followed by GERALD) 


ANNIE. Gerald, darling— 
ina. Darling Gerald. Tonight was the very most wonderful— 
ANNIE. I say the same thing every time I see you, darling. 


GAY. How sweet of you all to wait. 


MAUDIE. Darling, tonight must have been really the best. It 
was dreadful not being there! 


LESTER. Gay dear, how can one tell you— 
GAY. Oh Lester, dear 

CLYDE. Boy-boy, you topped them all— 
GERALD. Wonderful night. 
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sToaTsi£. Electric! Absolutely electric. Gay! You want to 
know something! I was the one started the applause when 
you came on tonight! 


GAY. You mean you got ahead of the ushers? 
ciara. Gay darling, I laughed and I cried— 
GAY. Oh my darling! (THEY embrace) 
wa. I did too, dearest. The greatest— 
cay. Oh, my dearest! (THEY embrace) 


Lester. Gay dear, a young admirer of yours, Miss Clarissa 
Blinn. 


GAY. (SHE takes CLARISSA’s hand) How nice! 
CLARISSA. Oh, Mrs. Marriott— 


ctype. (To GAy) Darling, everyone punctual. There’s a trib- 
ute even greater than the bravos. 


cay. Who is she? 

ANNIE. Mrs, Vanderbilt’s god-daughter. 
LESTER. Gerald. 

CLARA. Small part in Lester’s new play. 


Lester. Gerald, Miss Clarissa Blinn. One of your countless 
adorers. 


GERALD. Delighted. 


cay. That blessed, lovely audience! Lester darling, they be- 
haved as though you had rehearsed them. 


EVERETT. Champagne, Ma’am? 

GAY. Thank you, Everett. 

EVERETT. (Offering a glass to CLARISSA) Ma’am. 
CLYDE. A toast! 

maupie. And make it beautiful! Make it— 
cLypE. The most beautiful I can! 

STOATSsIE. I want to drink it out of Gay’s slipper! 


cLype. “To Gerald! To Gay! Who make us laugh and weep 
and feel! Who graciously permit us, in this lonely world, to 
adore them!—To our Gerald! To his Gay!” 


MAUDIE. Beautiful, Clyde darling! 

GAY. Beautiful! Beautiful! Beautiful! Beautiful! 

GERALD. One beautiful too many, my dearest. 

CLARISSA. Why? 

GERALD. There are always only three. Why is that, Clyde? 


cLypE. Rounds the speech out, three do, unless of course, it’s 
Gay who says it. (To Gay) Dearest, I shall write my next play 
for you. It will be just you saying, “Beautiful! Beautiful!” 
As many times as you like. 


GERALD. Nonsense. Even Gay would look damnation silly 
without a plot and good lines. 


Gay. Oh, didn’t the play go well, too! (TREM offers her some 


supper) No, thank you, Trem, I’m too excited. Isn't it a 
great night, Trem? 


TREM. Yes, Ma'am! 
GAY. It went much better than when we saw it in London! 


MAUDIE. Who played it in London? 
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GERALD. Charlie. 

STOATSIE. Who? 

GERALD. Charlie Hawtrey. Terribly good, really. 
GAY. But in the love scenes— 

ANNIE. Your love scene on the terrace! 


GERALD. Went awfully well, didn’t it? Gay was inspired. Ab- 
solutely inspired. 


GAY. Was I? I knew something was the matter with me. 


MAUDIE. All night, backstage at our theatre, all we thought 
about was Gerald and Gay opening again. In our second act, 
where Joseph brings me the cable, they scribbled on one 
corner of it, “The Marriotts took ten bows after the first 
act!"’ (HARRY TRAIN comes in) 


GERALD (To the others) Eleven, wasn't it? (No one seems to 
know) Wasn't it, my sweet? 


cay. Oh dearest, I don’t know. It was lots and— 
GERALD. Harry! 

HARRY. Yes, sir. 

GERALD. How many calls were there after Act One? 
HARRY. Eleven, Mr. Marriott. 

GAY. How wonderful! 

GERALD. I thought so. 

CLYDE. The end, of course, was an absolute riot— 


GERALD. Tremendous! Really tremendous, Maudie! We were 
quite unprepared for it. 


cLypDE. You did nobly. Charming speech. 
GERALD. Not foo sentimental, was it? We wrote it together. 


ctype. Ah yes. The best impromptu speeches are the ones 
written well in advance. 


iA. They haven't tossed bouquets across the footlights once 
this season. Maxine was furious the other night. 


GAY. But Maxine hasn't been away for a year, like we have. 
GERALD. Oh, I don’t think an audience stops to think of that. 
cLybeE. A year is a long time to take away from Broadway. 


LESTER. It’s paid a hundred fold. You look a new man, Ger- 
ald boy. 


GAY. (To GERALD) Oh, my dearest, I can’t believe it. It’s real. 
It's happening to us. We're home and we've had another 
glorious first night. 


GERALD. Only because of you, my darling. Only because you 
stood by me. (GERALD kisses her) 


GAY. Gerald, this is the night I may drink some champagne 
out of your slipper! 

sTtoatsie. And what a night for Mr. Frohman! 

LESTER. His third success this season. 

GERALD. He was pleased. I don’t think I've ever seen C. F. 
what you'd call really excited, but tonight he came close to it. 
GAY. He wanted to come back here with us, but— 

BEN ]JY’s voice. Minnie!—Minnie! (He bursts in) 

ANNIE. Benjy! 

kneels at her feet) Any- 


BENJY. Minnie, my beautiful! (HE 
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BENJY: Be mistress of your fate, Min. Stay captain of your soul or you wind up in the soup! 


one who does not kneel to you, is the nose drip of the world! 


GAY. Benjy, you are disgraceful! Stand up at once! 


BENJY. Yes, I must. (Getting up) Well, well, who asked all 
these peopl 


Donny Brook Fair? (GAy reaches out and gives him a cuff) 


MAUDIE. How lovely to strike a critic! 


GAY. Very relaxing! 


BENJY. Don’t try it! Only servile admiration from any such 
withered ingenue as you. Gerald, you were magnificent! Did 


I mention that? 
GERALD. Thanks, old man. 


BENTY. Don’t give ita thought! (To the others) Only Gerald 
and, in London, Irving, know how to fill a stage. Take a leaf 
from Gerald's performance, you poor antiquated restless 
mummers. See for yourselves, acting may have a little more 
to it than looking handsome and not bumping into each 
other. 


GAY. Unless the script calls for you to bump into each other. 


BENJY. Thank God, Trem! I thought there was a conspiracy 


afoot to starve a critic. What bedraggled concoction is this? 


GERALD. It looks rather like something you wrote. 

ANNIE. Gay darling, I have an early rehearsal tomorrow and 
BEN]JY. Go, by all means. Excellent idea! 

GAY. Benjy! 


BENJY. It’s nothing personal. I'm just uncomfortable in a 


room with more than eight. 


GAY. Shall we trv not to notice him? 


BENJY. A task second only in magnitude, to the Augean 
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Cleansing Achievement. 


CLARA. (Getting up) He's right. Good night, Gay darling. I 
have to catch the morning train for Philadelphia. 


BENJY. I suggest everyone leave and refrain from telling why. 
GAY. What am I going to do about you? 


BENJY. Leave Gerald and marry me. Who is that, cringing 
in the corner. (HE points to CLARISSA. EVERYONE looks at 
CLARISSA, delighted to be noticed. sue smiles, archly dropping 
her eyes) 


CLARISSA. No one. Simply no one. 
BENJY. (Resuming eating) I thought so! 


GAY. (To cLaRIssA) He behaves badly on purpose. Otherwise 
he feels awkward. 


MAUDIE. He wants to be alone with the Marriotts. 


BENJY. (Looking approvingly at Maupte) The girl is a mind 
reader. I always knew she wasn’t an actress. 


LESTER. Goodnight, Gay, dear one. Gerald, with the bloom- 
ing of “The Golden Lily,” golden days lie ahead. 


GERALD. Ah Lester, old man, that means everything coming 
from you. 


BENJY. A penny for every time you have said that and I could 
retire. 


CLYDE. That would make us all far too happy. 
BEN JY. And when does your new play open? 
cLybE. I'm safe. Not till April. 


cay. Clyde, how wonderful! What is it? 


cLypE. It’s called: “Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines.” 
Unquestionably a masterpiece! You may quote me, Benjy. 
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BENJY. I may and I may not. 


ciyvE. (Holding out an inducement) Mr. Frohman is going 
to put young Ethel in it. 


cLaRIssA. Ethel Barrymore! 
STOATSIE. I say, she’s a looker! 


BENJY. (To sTOATSIE) Is it true you were sired by Pinero out 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward? 


Lester. Great news, Clyde. Young Ethel— 


BENJY. (Singing with his mouth full) “Captain Jinks of the 
Horse Marines! He feeds his horse on peas and beans—" 


MAUuDIE. Strike him again, Gay! Oh, strike him again! Good- 
bye, Gerald. 


GERALD. Good night, Maudie. 
cay. Goodbye, darling. 
MaAuDIE. Come along, Clyde. 


cLypve. Gay dearest, a parting word of advice. There's only 
one thing to do with success. Enjoy it. 


GERALD. (Taking MAUDIE out) Harry, call the carriage for 
Miss— 


HARRY. Yes, sir. 

LESTER. Mine, too, Harry. 

GAY. Everett, you do it. Mr. Train has a cold. 

EVERETT. Yes, Ma’am. 

STOATSIE. (To DAVE) Drop us off at the Hoffman House? 
LesTER. Glad to. (General conversation of goodbyes) 
CLARISSA. (To BENJY) It’s so thrilling to actually meet you! 


BENJY. (Stuffing the last few remains of supper into his 
mouth) I imagine so. 


LESTER. Come along, Miss Clarissa. The only way to garner 


Mr. Oakes’ approval is to give a good performance. (Out 
THEY all go) 


BEN JY. Who is that bit of granite fluff? 

GAY. Shbh, darling! I think she’s somebody's daughter. 
BEN JY. Is she really! 

GAY. Harry, did you have some champagne? 

HARRY. Yes, Ma’am. Thank you— 

BENJY. Well, Candida! 

GAY. Shush! 

BENJY. Just to remind you. 

GAY. Now, Benjy, don’t make trouble. 


BENJY. Someone’s going to be the first to play it. Might as 
well be you. (GERALD comes back into room) 


GAY. I must remember not to see you. 
BENJY. Someone must boost you into glory. 
Gay. Why is it, I wonder? Why can’t you be sensible? 


BENJY. The doctor didn’t order you to take a rest. You play 
“Candida” and let Gerald relax. 


GERALD. The doctor ordered me to relax, dear boy, but I 
don’t think he suggested I retire. (To HARRY) Harry. * 


HARRY. Yes, sir. 
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GERALD. Tell Flynn the second act rainfall started at least 
two beats early. He began it when J was speaking. 


HARRY. Yes, Mr. Marriott. What happened tonight was that 
the cue came—(HE notes it down in his book) 


GERALD. Just do it. Don’t trouble me with the plumbing! 
Gay. Trem, some champagne for Mr. Train. 

HARRY. Oh, thank you, but— 

GAY. Everyone must celebrate tonight. 


BENJY. (To HARRY) How long have you slaved for the .Mar- 
riotts? 


HARRY. Ever since ‘““The Merchant Prince’”’ road tour. 
GAY. Four years? Five years ago, wasn’t it? 


HARRY. Yes, Ma'am. 1894. Tuesday, September sixth. Ten- 
thirty-in the morning. 


BENJY. Well, well, he won't have any trouble remembering 
the Maine! 


GAY. He began as stage manager, you know, and now Gerald 
has made him assistant director, and I think some day— 
He's written a play, too. It’s full of good things. Benjy, why 
don’t you read it? Harry, why don’t you let Mr.— 


GERALD. And tell Fritz to call the acts properly. He struck 
my door so loudly tonight I thought something adverse had 
happened. It was only to say quarter hour. 


GAY. Oh, yes, show him yourself, Harry. You always had 
them called beautifully. (BENJy laughs) What is 1? 


BEN JY. How can anyone call an act beautifully? 


GERALD. Of course one can. It’s like everything else. There's 
a correct and an incorrect method to do a thing. When the 
stage manager is ready to send the orchestra into the pit, 
Fritz should knock at my door and not knock as though the 
scenery had fallen down. I’m not deaf, I hope. Let him 
knock so as to be heard, yet not to disturb me—and say— 


GAY. “May we send in the orchestra, Mr. Marriott?” Terri- 
fying, exciting sound! 

BENJY. Min, you're stage-struck. 

GAY. I am—I am—I— 

GERALD. She really is, you know. Gay has never gotten over 


being terrified when she makes her first entrance. And she’s 
acted for twenty years! 


GAY. Twenty-two years! 


GERALD. It’s amateurish. I've never been able to train her out 
of it. Did you feel at all in the picnic scene Old Carter played 
to the audience? 


GAY. Oh Gerald, no— 


GERALD. My dear, I was asking Benjy. I don’t expect you to 
be both out front and in the scene as well. 


BEN JY. (To GAY) When he speaks to you like that, why don’t 
you wallop him? You know how to! You did it magnificently 
in “The Eustace Diamonds.” 


GAY. (To BENJY) Answer Gerald. 


BENJY. Old Carter played the scene with such breathtaking, 
flawless, perfection that as I watched him the thought oc 
curred to me, how can Gerald have acted with Old Carter 
for the last—what is it—eight years? And not have caught his 
art of listening? 
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GAY: Gerald and Gay Marriott have come home. Come home to reign as undisputed King 
and Queen of our Broadway. 


cay. Benjy, I feel uncomfortable in a room with more than 
three. Why don’t you go home? 


GERALD. I take exception to your criticism. Everyone admits 
Old Carter is a finished comedian, but the art of listening 
is an overvalued cliché. Because someone employs the trick, 
and it 7s a trick, of perhaps a slight inclination of the head, 
a lifting of the eyebrow, an over-concentration, he is ac- 
claimed a genius—(HARRY coughs) 


HARRY. Sorry. 


GERALD. A genius of an actor. No sense to it. You obviously 


are listening to me at this moment, yet you can lean back 
in your chair, look impassive, and have your eyebrows in 
place. Stage listening cannot be questioned. We must all be 
listening, or how could we hear our cues? 


GAY. (To BENJY) See. You think you know it all. 


GERALD. Harry. 
HARRY. Yes, sir? 


GERALD. Make a note for Old Carter to take the third curtain 


call with me after Act Two. 


GAY. Old Carter will be pleased. 


BENTY. And so will old audience. 


GERALD. Magnificent reception. Those long days at Bad Nau- 
heim wouldn't have seemed quite so endless if I could have 
looked into the future and heard those hoorahs tonight. 


GAY. Those dreadful, idle days! 


single disgusting one! Is there anything worse than not work 


Torture, sheer torture every 


ing? Actors have to act! If vou can’t act in the theatre, then 
you have to act at home. Oh, we had some rous¢ rs! Sec ond act 
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climaxes all over the parlor! All because we were forced to 
spend night after night before the fire in that dear little, 
boring little, quzet little German inn! 


GERALD. Wondering, fearing, wondering if this return could 
ever be. 
BENJY. And you're really all right now? 


GERALD.—I think. I mean, no more lawn tennis, of course. No 


boxing. No exercise, where I must exert myself. 
GAY. No drinking— 


GERALD. Well, obviously the old doctor didn’t expect me to 
go to bed cold sober on opening night. 


BENJY. And you won't disappoint him! 


GERALD. That I won't. It’s a splendid play. You know I think 
“The Golden Lily” is Bert's best. 


GAY. (To BENJY) Do you, darling? Or is that wrong to ask? 
Should we wait till Williams brings us the papers tomorrow 
morning? Oh, I dread it! I adore it and I dread it. I lie there 


with my head under the pillow whilst Gerald reads all the re- 
views aloud. 


BEN JY. How can you hear if you stuff your head under a pil- 
low? 


(HARRY coughs) 


HARRY. SOrTy. 


GERALD. Get a glass of water, Harry. Don’t sit there hacking 
away. 


GAY. I have some lovely cough syrup—Ring for Williams. Pine 
and honey and a drop of some sleepy stuff, just enough to 
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soothe. (HARRY does so) 
GERALD. (To BeNJY) Don’t you think it’s Bert’s best play? 


cay. And have her give you a quinine tablet, to take when 
you get home— 


GERALD. For God sakes, Gay!—Shut up. I've asked Benjy a 
question. 


BENJY. No, I don’t. 


GERALD. What? 


BENJY. No, I don’t think it is. Bert has an amazing gift of 
achieving one level for everything. In writing, he has a magic 
gift for mediocrity. Never better, never worse. 


GERALD. Why damn it, you gave us to understand you liked it. 


BENJY. Dear boy, mediocrity is not unlikeable. Of course I 
liked it. Liked it well enough. How do you suppose Bert has 


achieved a record success in the theatre if his work was not 
likeable? 


GERALD. Then you didn’t admire it? 


BENJY. I admired it very much. Bert fashions a vehicle for 
Hawtrey and Tempest to succeed in in London, and you and 
Gay to succeed in here. A vehicle that will have a splendid 
run at the Empire, followed by a happy press wherever you 
troupe. They'll all adore it and it will pay the upkeep on 
Bert's town house, his country place at Stamford, and his 
Nelly G., or whatever ridiculous name his yacht is called by, 
but don’t ask me to befuddle my wits by saying ““The Golden 
Lily” is a good play. Or a challenge to yours and Gay’s acting 
powers! 


GERALD. Confound it, you may not rave about the play, but 
you're being wilful, to say our parts aren't good. 


BENJY. Then let me be wilful. Gay’s part is under-written, 
idiotic in its naiveté. She’s asked to accept, to ignore, until 
one inquires of oneself if the woman is deaf, blind, backward, 
a recluse who has never known human relations. 


GERALD. But you told her she was splendid. 


BENJY. Did I really! I must have been short of words! Daz- 
zling, radiant, is more what I had in mind. 


GERALD. And that had nothing to do with the part? 


BENJY. That was all Min. Anyone can play a good part— 
Well, almost anyone, but it took Min to make tonight's drivel 
soar. Too bad, Min! This very evening you might have been 
speaking the words of— 


GERALD. (Sarcastically) 1 know, Candida. 
BENJY. Good guess. (WILLIAMS comes in) 


Gay. Oh, Williams, bring Mr. Train some of my cough syrup, 
please. You know—T wo teaspoons in a little water? 


WILLIAMS. Very good, Ma'am. (SHE goes) 


BENJY. (Jo GERALD) Your part, of course, is better than hers. 
But is that an achievement, to play a philandering rapscal- 
lion of a member of Parliament full of pathetic misunder- 
standing and brilliantly cut-and-dried bon mots, while the 
other members of the cast stand around gawking admiration, 
their useless hands hanging down at their sides like butchers’ 
meat cleavers on Sunday? 


GAY. You've just thrown away two [1 iends! 


GERALD. Let him rip. He knows the doctor ordered me to 
choose a role that wasn’t taxing. 


BENJY. And you certainly did. Did he prescribe the same for 
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Gay? You are two people, aren't you? No matter what the 
popular conception of the Marriotts is, you can never be ac- 
tually one. 


Gay. We are one, Benjy. 


BENJY. Nonsense! You're quoting from the Episcopal Hym- 
nal! If Gay decided to leave you, Gerald, could you go on? 


GERALD. Of course. 

BENJY. (To Gay) Could you go on without Gerald? 
Gay. No. 

GERALD. Dearest! Don't ever go on without me. 
GAY. How could I? 


BEN JY. Be mistress of your fate, Min. Stay captain of your soul 
or you wind up in the soup! How long since Gay has had an 
opportunity, a challenge to herself? 


GERALD. The Shrew? 


BENJY. Six years ago! Six years is a long time. You go on and 
play “The Golden Lily,” Gerald, but let Gay— 


GERALD. (To GAY) Am I keeping you from playing “Candida”? 
Am I? 


GAY. Of course not. 


BENJY. Are you urging her to play it? You played “Cyrano” 
without her. The world didn't collapse. Cherish, not handi- 
cap, each other. There's room enough in the world for every- 
body’s talent! 


GERALD. I can see his idiotic sneers tomorrow, entertaining 
New York over its breakfast table in his fastidiously over- 
blown style.—(To BENJyY) You're so hilariously transparent. 
(To Gay) I'll wager I can quote you the notice he’s written. 
Word for word! 


BEN JY. I take you on! 


GERALD. “Last night, the Empire Theatre was the scene of 


some moderately high jinks. Another one of the mercenary- 
minded Bert Barlow’s long list of mediocrities. Barlow has 
achieved his usual level of shallow peaks and steep valleys. 
Mr. Marriott gave his usual performance, to which only time 
has inured us. The company had no material with which to 
display their talents, except for Mr. Carter, who scored prin- 
cipally due to his own tour de force of listening. But—Oh, but, 
Ladies, Gentlemen, ring the bells! Sound the horns! Blazon 
the news from 40th Street down through the gay Thirties! 
Blast trumpets in Herald Square! Shout it forth down past 
the snow-capped brownstone mansions of Fifth Avenue! Cry 
out across Union Square! Gay Marriott! Gay Marriott! Here 
is a jewel, even Barlow, even Marriott himself, cannot dim! 
Lift your top hats! Doff your derbies! Throw your homburgs 
over the weather vanes! Fandangos at every street corner! 
Cake walks in the lanes! Your humble servant will execute 
his own particular pas seul, for Gay Marriott treads the 
boards again! Hampered, of course, by her clod of a husband, 
drearily standing in her path!” 


BENJY. Would you mind jotting that down, Harry? I can use 
it for my Sunday article. You're a rousing actor, Gerald. Why 
don’t you try some acting on the stage? 


GERALD. Since you are familiar with the location of the front 
door of this house—I might say too familiar—Would you be 
good enough to use it? 


BENJY. Well, I must run. No, no, Gerald, don’t press me to 
stay. I won't. Good night! It’s been delightful. (HE is at the 
door. HE considers a moment, then takes two sheets of fools- 
cap out of his pocket and walks back to GERaLp) What will 
appear over my signature in tomorrow's Globe. Thought you 
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GERALD: | picked you up from nowhere. Made you into what the public takes for an actress. 
lan Keith, Wesley Addy, Ruth Gardon 


might like a copy. (GERALD crumples BENJyY's review and flings 
it in the corner) You shouldn't have done that, Gerald. The 
doctor said not to exert yourself. (BENJY bows, as to royalty, 
and backs out) 


GERALD. (To GAy) Say something, can’t you? Or are you prac- 


ticing the art of listening, as portrayed so consummately by 
Old Carter? 


GAY. (SHE attempts to change the subject) Dearest,—er 


~ 


GERALD. (HE looks at the doorway where BENJY has disap- 


peared) Fawning on you! Flattering! Calling you that stupid 
name! Are you so silly you like his juvenile adoration? Are 
you so silly you need it? (The door opens and WILLIAMS comes 
in with a small tray on which ts the bottle of syrup, a glass of 
water and a spoon. SHE Starts toward HARRY, but before she can 
reach him, GERALD whirls around) What is it? (The sound of 
his voice is terrifying. WILLIAMS Starts and the tray falls to the 
floor. WILLIAMS ts down on her knees, inaninstant, gathe ring 


up the piece S) 
GAY. (Gently) Just leave it, Williams. 


WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma’am. 


GERALD. Pick it up! (WILLIAMS, down on her knees again, 
gathers the preces into he apron. HARRY 1S looking away. 
GERALD stands angrily watching her. Gay is watching her, too. 
It almost seems as though she hopes, by her outer calmness, to 
make HARRY and WILLIAMS feel as if it had never happened) 
You came to us as a trained servant, did you not? 


WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. 
GERALD. Is this an example of your training? 
WILLIAMS. I’m sorry, sir. 
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GERALD. Get along. 


WILLIAMS. Yes, sir. (SHE gOes. GERALD crosses to sofa and takes 
off his coat) 


GAY. (Purposely letting herself be distracted from the scene) 
Oh. Who sent the laurel wreath? 


GERALD. That coiffure is not a success. 
GAY. Oh, it is! 


GERALD. Makes you look common. 
GAY. Don't you see? This whole line is meant to— 


GERALD. Spare me your explanations. It’s revolting enough to 
have to look at without hearing it described. (HE shouts) 
Trem! (Then instantly to HARRY) Ring for Trem. (HARRY 
moves to the bell cord) You are common. It shows in your 


dress. Chamber-maid tastes! No wonder he dares make love 
to you. 


GAY. He doesn’t, though. He just dares to talk about it! 


GERALD. Does he kneel to anyone else? (TREM enters) Does 
he? “Leave Gerald and marry me!” (To TREM) Some wine. 


TREM. Yes, sir. (HE goes) 


GAY. I think Benjy would love to have been an actor. Or may- 
be he’s seen so many plays he uses dialogue instead of conver- 
sation. 


GERALD. (HE points to the crumpled review) Give me that. 
(GAY starts forward to pick it up. GERALD points at HARRY) 
He's here to wait on me! (HARRY hands it to him. To Gay) 
You're not my servant. You're my wife. This is my house, not 
the Palmer House, Chicago. You are no longer a chamber- 
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maid there. Try and behave as though some of our years to- 
gether had taught you something more than to fetch and 
carry! (TREM appears with a bottle of champagne. HE goes) 
(HE hands the crumpled ball of paper to Gay) Read it out. (HE 
goes over and leans against the piano, back to Gay) Stupid 
ass with newspaper space at his command— 


cay. “Return of the Marriotts.”” Wouldn't you be more com- 
fortable on the sofa? 


GERALD. Is that the fool's opening line? 


GAY. “Return of the Marriotts. Last night Mr. Frohman’s Em- 

pire justified its excuse for forcing us to trudge way up town. 
Last night Mr. Frohman was our host at a proud occasion. 
Last night Hosannas rang through the town. Not since John 
Drew led Ada Rehan before the curtain at Mr. Daly's has 
there been such cause for hurrahing! Such kid-glove-bursting 
applause! Such bouquet tossing across the bedazzled foot- 
lights! Gerald and Gay Marriott have come home. Come 
home from their endless year of sojourn in faraway climes. 
Come home to reign as undisputed King and Queen of our 
Broadway! Happy readers—Gerald Marriott is well again! 
Gerald Marriott is striding across his drawing room. Not his 
own—thank Heaven, where only a few would be privileged to 
see him. But striding across his Empire stage drawing room so 
beautifully designed by Gates and Morange. Gerald Marriott 
lies gracefully on the greensward of a picnic lawn. Not a pic- 
nic, thank Heaven, at his country estate at New Rochelle! A 
picnic on the stage of the Empire, and the grass is not horrid, 
real, grasshoppery, country grass. It is beautiful blue-green, 
artificial grass-mats shadowed with no dreary real oak and 
elm, but lying sunlit beneath a handsome overhead cut-out 
foliage border, courtesy of Mr. Fellipelli! And beside him, 
opposite him, in his drawing room, at the picnic, on the ter- 
race, by the bay-window, in his heart, is his lady! Lady Gay! 
Mrs. Marriott! His real, and stage lady, for twenty years! For 
twenty years, making magic for us, as they were last night. 
Useless to describe the play “The Golden Lily.” Bert Barlow 
has written better—has written worse. “The play’s the thing,’ 
instructs Will of Stratford, but oh, he had not known the 
Marriotts! To these stellar deities, the other actors gave splen- 
did support. They knew what the audience wanted. They 
knew how great was this event, and stood aside, lest they be- 
cloud the radiance of Gerald Marriott and Gay. Even Old 
Carter, actor extraordinaire, chose the footstool, rather than 
an adjoining throne, and forgot himself only once, when after 
all evening of playing Doggo, he, in an unforgettable scene at 
the picnic, listened better than anyone in the world! Today 
upper Broadway at Fortieth Street will be a wild hurly-burly 
of ticket buyers, lining up at the shiny, comparatively new 
Empire. Lucky people! Lucky public to have Gerald and Gay 
Marriott to be trampled to death for—” (Gay looks up, tears 
in her eyes) Oh dearest! Oh, isn’t it beautiful! (GERALD pours 
a glass of wine) 


HARRY. Congratulations, sir. 


GERALD. (To HARRY) Stop by and suggest to Mr. Frohman he 
bring a few copies of it to London. Say I suggest Hawtrey 
might be interested to see it. Terribly cocky fellow. Glass of 
champagne, Gay? 

Gay. No, thank you, darling. 


GERALD. Drink a glass of wine. I hate it when you look dreary. 
(HARRY pours it) Pour a glass for yourself. Ben writes well, if 
only he weren't personally such an oaf. 


GAY. I'm sure I’m right! Benjy’s a thwarted comedian. 


GERALD. (To HARRY. Pointing to the notice) How long a space 
would you say it ran? 


HARRY. Ten inch—double column? 
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GERALD. (T 0 Gay) Let's see it. 





GAY. Oh, too bad this is only handwritten. You couldn’t tell 
from this. 


GERALD. Nonsense. (HE holds out his hand for it) 


cay. Bother Benjy! Oh darling, the money we're going to 
make! Tomorrow let's go out early and buy up the whole 
town! Iwant.. . 


GERALD. Give me that! (GERALD snatches the paper from her 
hand and reads it) 


Gay. Harry—er—I think—Gerald! 


GERALD. You liar. You liar. “Gerald and Gay Marriott,” you 
read it. Read it again! What does it say there? (His thumb is 
biting into the thin typewriter paper) Read that! 


cay. Gerald— 


GERALD. Read that! You read me “Gerald and Gay Marriott.” 
What does it say? Read it! 


GAY. “Gay and Gerald Marriott.” 
GERALD. All the way through it! 


GAY. Dearest, that was just a slip of Benjy’s. Everyone thinks 
of us as Gerald and Gay! 


GERALD. Everyone but the love-sick, fatuous ass of a critic of 
the New York Morning Globe. “Gay and Gerald Marriott.” 
Since when have you come first? Why, I picked you up from 
nowhere. Taught you. Trained you. Made you into what the 
public takes for an actress. Takes for an actress, because I say 
you are. Because I—“Gay and Gerald Marriott”! Where 
would you be without me? You couldn't get by the stage door- 
man. You were a chambermaid at the Palmer House when I 
took you and you'd go back there again—a common slut! 
(HARRY starts forward) You want to join in? 


HARRY. Yes, sir. Don’t take advantage of your condition. Even 
a sick man has no right to— 


Gay. Harry, he didn’t mean it! 


GERALD. (Turning deliberately, coldly staring at her) A com- 
mon slut. (HARRY starts forward again) 


GAY. Harry, stop it! 

GERALD. Don't give orders in my house. 

cay. Gerald— 

GERALD. “Gay and Gerald Marriott”! He makes love to you in 
print! Your friends know it! Your acquaintances know it! He 
must enlighten every breakfast table. (HE points to HARRY) He 
knows it. Your clumsy maid knows it. The kitchen knows it. 


They know you sleep with him. (Gay says nothing) Don't 
stand there trying to look young. 


Gay. Gerald, we've had some silly rows. This is almost the sil- 
liest. 


GERALD, (HE turns to HARRY) You're a call boy! You're noth- 
ing! You can't hate me! 


GAY. Harry, Mr. Marriott is— 


GERALD. All our guests tonight—why did they leave as soon as 
he arrived? 


cay. Gerald, don’t! Don’t drive yourself into a rage! To- 
morrow you'll ask me to forgive you. Don’t conjure up such— 


GERALD. Convenient indeed, to insure the praise of the New 
York Morning Globe by—Who else do you sleep with? Harry? 
Too unimportant. Who? 


Gay. Ask Harry’s pardon, Gerald, or I shall ask it for you. 
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WILLIAMS: Here, now, this isn't a sightseein’ tour. 
Laura Pierpont, Mildred Dunnock, Ossie Davis 


GERALD. “Candida”! (GERALD throws his champagne full in 
her face. A moment. Then Gay, her face dripping, turns to 
HARRY) 


cay. Harry, Mr. Marriott apologizes for what he said to you. 
GERALD. (70 HARRY) Get out. 


cay. Go Harry. Go. (HARRY goes out. GERALD moves over to the 
champagne. HE pours a glass) 


GERALD. Perhaps Harry isn’t too unimportant. Chamber-maid 
tastes—common—Tell him how—Tell him—(The glass falls 
from his hand. A terrifying look passes over GERALD'S face) 
Gay—Gay! (All of a sudden HE slumps down on the floor) 
GAY. Gerald—(sHe kneels beside him) Gerald—(HARRY, Over- 
coat on, hat in hand, looks in) Gerald—Gerald—Quick, Harry, 
some ice. (SHE slips her handkerchief out, sops it in the ice, 
holds it against his head) Get Trem—(HARRY rings for TREM) 
Ca!l him! He may not hear the bell. 

HARRY. Trem! Trem! Trem! 


cay. Gerald—Gerald—(sHe rubs his hands. wiLLiaMs comes 
in) Williams, go for Dr. Biglow. Hurry, Williams, it’s Mr. 
Marriott. 


WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma'am. (TREM comes in a hurry. EVERETT 
comes in) 


HARRY. Mr. Marriott fainted. Everett, give us a hand. 


EVERETT. Yes, sir. 


TREM. Yes, sir. (The THREE MEN bend over to lift him) Gently, 
Mr. Train. 


EVERETT. I']] ease his shoulder down— 
TREM. We'll be gentle, Mrs. Marriott. 
GAY. Pray God Dr. Biglow’s home! Pray God— 
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EVERETT. Some smellin’ salts maybe— 
Gay. Yes, Everett— 

TREM. Yes, Ma’am. (HE runs out) 

GAY. His hands are so cold. Oh, Harry— 


HARRY. Williams’ll be back in a minute. Maybe some 
brandy— 


EVERETT. Yes, Ma'am. 

GAY. Brandy—Yes, I think so—yes—(EVERETT goes out) 
GAY. I'll put the pillow by his head. 

GERALD. Gay—sorry. 

HARRY. Don’t worry. He—He’ll be all right. 


GAY. Harry, when he speaks—Harry, he doesn’t mean all those 
things—When he’s himself—Where is Dr. Biglow? Look out 
the window. See if they are coming. (HARRY goes across the 
room, thrusts open the Brussels lace curtain, stares out into 
the snowy night) 


GERALD. Gay—help me! 
Gay. Yes, dearest. 
GERALD. Don’t let anything happen— 


GAY. No. No. No. 


GERALD. Please—We need each other—too much. (TREM comes 
in) 


TREM. Smelling salts, Ma’am. 
GAY. Thank you, Trem. 
HARRY. I don’t see them. 


GAY. This top always sticks. 
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HARRY. Let me do it. (HE takes the bottle) They must be here 
any moment. (EVERETT comes in) 


Gay. Yes, they must— 
EVERETT. The brandy, Ma’am. 


HARRY. (HE takes the glass of brandy) Lift his head up, Trem. 
We'll try it— 


Gay. Let me, Trem. You go to the door and wait for Dr. Big- 
low. Williams may have forgotten her key— (TREM exits door 
right) 


HARRY. Now then— 


GAY. (Takes the brandy and somehow forcing the words 
through her frightened lips) Let me, please. Let me. 


-ACT TWO 


SCENE: It ts a late afternoon in October. The year is 1901. 
It is the same room, but different. The Sargent painting is 
gone. Over the mantel is the Alma-Tadema. Several other 
pictures are gone. Gone leaving reminders of where they once 
had hung. The pale yellow satin-damask wall shows tell-tale 
dinginess around the oblong space, where the Sargent used 
to hang. At the windows the brocade and Brussels lace cur- 
tains show signs of wear and tear. Some of the Louis XVIth 
fauteuils, chairs and sofas should have made a trip to the 
upholsterer. Where the Christmas tree was, is a rattan rock- 
ing chair. The crystal chandelier shines dimly, EVERETT is 
not here to make it sparkle. And, of course, it is bare of its 
mistletoe and smilax garland. The gilt and crystal vases are 
empty. There are no long-stemmed American beauties to go 
in them. In the center of the room is a fumed oak table. On 
it is a rumpled copy of the New York Globe, a match safe 
and a well-thumbed copy of The Clipper. 


TREM is down on his knees polishing a small walnut table. 
Its delicate perfection of line makes the fumed oak table 
seem even clumsier. WILLIAMS hurries in from the hall. sHe 
speaks in a loud whisper. 


WILLIAMS. (70 TREM) Leave off now. She’s coming. She won't 
give but eighty dollars for the fur piece, the stingy miser! 
Right this way, Mrs. (MRs. comes in bearing an ermine stole. 
SHE looks at the little walnut table. TREM stands beside it, 
anxiously regarding the newcomer) 


mrS. How much did you say she give for it? 


WILLIAMS. I was with ‘em in Italy when they bought it. Eight 
hundred lira. Stand back, Trem, so the light catches it. In 
Verona, they bought it. Eight hundred lira, and that was 
years ago. By now it must be worth— 


mrs. Sixty dollars. 


WILLIAMS. The woman's deaf! They paid eight hundred lira 
for it. (The doorbell rings) Know how much that is in Ameri- 
can money? See who that is, Trem. 


TREM. Yes’m. 
WILLIAMS. One hundred and fifty dollars. 


mrs. Wouldn't give you sixty, if it didn’t come from the home 
of Gay Marriott. She ain’t about, is she? Never seen her 
closer to, than from the gallery. (WILLIAMs ts standing in the 
doorway. MRS. takes this opportunity to glance around. The 
outer door opens) 


CLYDE’s voice. Afternoon, Trem. Mrs. Marriott in? 
TREM. No, sir. 


WILLIAMS. Oh come in, sir. Mrs. Marriott’s not back from re- 
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hearsal but we expect her. (CLYDE comes into the room) We're 
in the midst of a bit of nonsense. Mrs. Marriott's minded to 
get rid of a few little things. 


CLYDE. I see. (HE sits down, off to one side) 


WILLIAMS. (To mrs.) Come on, make me an offer. (To CLypE) 
This beautiful little table here, she don’t happen to want 
any more. She a caution! 


mrs. (Looking at the Alma-Tadema) That him? 


WILLIAMS. (Points to the table) Here now, this isn’t a sight- 
seein’ tour. 


mrs. (Studying the Alma-Tadema, thoughtfully) For that, 
I'd give you real money. That's worth somethin’ nice. (Look- 
ing down at the little table) This ain't nothin’ particular. 


WILLIAMS. Never mind particular! What do I get for it? 
MRS. Sixty. 


WILLIAMS. Have you got your tongue tied to that number? 
Why, what's sixty dollars to her? Why, she just laughs at sixty 
dollars! 


mrs. Then what's she selling off for? 
WILLIAMS. It’s a little game with her like playin’ the races. 
mrs. She been in a show lately? 


WILLIAMS. Last month, Mrs. Backwards! (sHE turns to CLYDE 
with a withering look) God, aren't the public behind! (To 
mrs.) Last month, Mrs. Slow Coach. Is that lately enough? 


mrs. I keep tabs on all the shows here. Theat’ical people 
make good customers. 


WILLIAMS. Who said anything about New York? Philadel- 
phia’s where she happened to feel like acting. Plenty of peo- 
ple like to act in Philadelphia. And when she got through 
liking Philadelphia, she got through liking the show. “Mer- 
chant of Venice.” People thought it was too Shakespearean. 
So now she’s rehearsing a new one. Make it seventy-five dol- 
lars. She'll like that. 


mrs. This new show got a name to it? 


WILLIAMS. (To CLYDE) A real nosey Parker! (To Mrs.) “Nags 
in Clover,” all about Saratoga, and you don’t have to drink 
the water. Give me seventy, then. She can fritter it away 
somehow. 


mrs. If she had somethin’ real personal, that I could use. 
Personal junk’s what they go for, all them matinee-goer 
ladies. Personal apparatus, some bangle or brooch or—some- 
thin’ in wearin’ apparel? Pair of long kid gloves she wore in 
a show, a fine hat, slipper buckles, real personal, or maybe a 
pair of satin corsets. 


WILLIAMS. Act polite! 


MRS. Mementos, see, souvenirs? Autographed photos, copies 
of plays she and him appeared in, with hand-writin’ showin’ 
how they went about playing their parts? 


WILLIAMS. We aren't sellin’ a school of actin’! Just buy what 
I'm lettin’ you. 


Mrs. No, but customers like that. Reminds ‘em—of shows 
they seen ‘em in. Or some gimcrack she wore on the stage, 
not worth much as jewelry, but snapped up out of remem- 
brance’ sake. 


CLYDE. (To WILLIAMS) Excuse me. May I make a bid? How 
much did you say Mrs. Marriott paid for this table? 


WILLIAMS. The equivalent of one hundred and fifty dollars. 
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HARRY: Tomorrow there may be a bottle apiece, and roses to walk‘ on. 
Ethel Griffies, Mildred Dunnock, William J. Kelly, Wesley Addy, Ruth Gordon 


cLyDE. I should like to buy it. 


WILLIAMS. (70 MRs.) You see now, Mrs. Smarty, you just made 
a big mistake. You just lost a real bargain. Mr. Fitch is a 
great art collector. Mr. Fitch is a man who knows. So now 
you got left at the post, Mrs. Niggling. Sold for one hundred 
and fifty! Hand Mr. Fitch a pen, Trem, if he'd like to write 
out a che que ? 


CLYDE. Thank you. (CLYDE moves over to the desk) 


WILLIAMS. (SHE picks up the little table) V1l just run out and 
put this in your carriage, sir. She'll be coming in, likely 
changing her mind. Let me get it out of sight, sir. Don’t lose 
a lovely bargain. 


cLype. (Writing) Thank you, Willy. 


WILLIAMS. (To Mrs.) Pay Trem for that fur piece and go. 
SHE hurries off with the little table. mrs. takes a roll of bills 


" , , 
@t DOOR) 


MRS. (To TREM) Ten and ten and ten and ten—Fine room, 
this 


rREM. The finest. 


MRS. And ten and—Little down at the heel now. This part of 
town, things get dirty quick, if they're not kept up. That 
real satin-damask on the wall? Pretty. (sHe glances up where 


the Sarg as) Big painting hung there. Furniture’s nice. 


TREM. All from Paris. They brought it back, every piece, real 
handcarving, the chairs. Carpet from France, too. 


MRS. (Looks admiringly at the carpet) Nice pattern! You can’t 
beat roses and wreathes. (WILLIAMS hurries in. Pointing to 
the Alma-Tadema) He ever comes up for sale, you might— 
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WILLIAMS. (70 TREM) Show her out. 
TREM. Yes, Ma’am. 


mrs. And ten and ten and ten. (mrs. flings the ermine stole 
round her shoulders. TREM hands WILLIAMS the money. MRS. 
drops over to CLYDE. sHE hands him a card) If you ever need 
anythin’, I usually got it around. (sHe sails out followed by 
TREM) 


CLYDE. Willy, does she have to do this? 


WILLIAMS. Saddled with debts he left her, debts to stagger a 
king! Debts would stagger Mr. Andrew Carnegie, let alone 
a king! 

cLypDe. But this play she’s rehearsing. When it opens, won't 
she be able to 


WILLIAMS. Who knows? Sometimes you pick plays because 
they’re good ones, and sometimes to pay the grocer! She's 
had three failures. Three in a row! “Golden Lily” didn’t go 
without him. Tried again with “Candida,” never came to 
life. Two weeks of “The Merchant of Venice” and Mansfield 
dropped it out of the bill and dropped her out with it. Three 
failures and you're out, that’s the Broadway saying. She's 
gone scared. 


cLypE. What can one do, Willy? I'm an old friend— 
WILLIAMS. She’s difficult, very touchy. 
GAY. (Offstage) Yes, Trem. 


WILLIAMS. Wait. (SHE looks out in the hall) It’s her. Please 
be—(Gay passes through the hall) Afternoon, Ma’am. 


GAY’s VoIcE. Hello, Willy. 
WILLIAMS. Mr. Fitch waiting, Ma’am. (GAY comes in) 
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cay. Clyde darling! 

CLYDE. Gay. 

cay. What a lovely surprise! 

WILLIAMS. Take your hat off, Ma’am? Rest your head? 
GAY. No thank you, Willy. (wILLIAMs goes) 

CLYDE. How are rehearsals? 


Gay. Oh mercy, you know! We're just at the rough perfect 
stage. 
cLybE. Good part for you? 


Gay. I think. Different, but interesting. So easy to fall into 
a rut, isn’t it? Why should ruts be so comfortable and so 
unpopular? 


ciybe. Darling, when am I going to write that play for you? 
“Beautiful, beautiful,’ remember? 


GAY. Yes. 


cLypDE. I want to write it! It’s an idea always in the back of 
my head. Ever notice how many playwrights’ ideas seem to 
be in the back of their heads? 


cay. (Laughing) And we can’t go back there to see them. 


CLYDE. One can never seem to get round to writing the things 
one wants to. Where does time go? I'd rather write a play for 
you than anyone. 


cay. And I'd rather you wrote a play for me than anyone. 
Isn't that a coincidence! 


ciype. I will, Gay dearest. I will! Gay, something I want to 
ask you—something I—Heavens, why can one never find the 
right words? Gay, let me ask you a favor. I’ve just come into 
a windfall. Reaped a harvest in royalties this season. Every- 
thing has gone right—unexpectedly right for me. Would you 
let me—? (Gay laughs) 


GAY. Clyde, treasure, I know what you're going to say. 
cLyDE. Gay— 


cay. Oh, don't look so troubled, darling! It’s aged you at 
least ten years. Do stop frowning. There's no need to worry, 
Clyde dear. You never saw such a one as Willy for making 
all the ends meet! Besides, it’s been the most lovely con- 
venience to have Old Carter and Mrs. Gilson move in. And 
Miss Clarissa Blinn rented the small room—(cay laughs) 
Clyde, if you could see your long face! Darling, you may 
think it unbecoming to have boarders, but don’t begrudge 
me their company. Mrs. Gilson, Old Carter and Harry—you 
know how long they were with us. Oh no, darling, I really 
don’t need— 


ctype. Gay, I came with only the selfishest motives to do my- 
self a good turn. Let me buy the Alma-Tadema? Stoatsie was 
lucky enough to buy the Sargent. Snapped it up before any- 
one. That's worth a great deal, a great deal! You know money 
burns holes in my pocket— 


cay. No, Clyde dear, oh no. 


cLypE. What a miserable sound “no” has. “Yes” is so eu- 


phonious. 

GAY. Perhaps I need it to come home to. 

cLype. Even with a houseful of friends? 

GAY. Even so. 

ctype. Good old Harry. What's he up to these days? 
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GAY. Still trying to write. I think he wants to be like you, 
Clyde. 


cLybE. That's my ambition, too. To be like me. 


GAY. He has his first big chance. He’s translating “The Multi- 
Millionairess” for Mr. Frohman. 


BENJY’s voice. Well, Trem— 

CLYDE. I saw it in Paris. 

BENJY’s VOICE. You open a door as nicely as anyone in town! 
GAY. (Calling out) Benjy darling! 

TREM. Thank you, sir. 

cay. Come in, come in. (BENJY comes in) 


BENJY. Glad to! Glad to! It’s like this wherever I go! Every- 
body seems to idolize me. Ah! Which dilapidated suitor are 
we entertaining now? 


cLyDE. Only simple Clyde Fitch. Richer than you are and 
author of countless successes! Gay dearest, I must go! 


GAY. Don’t. 
CLYDE. You're tired. 


BENJY. Then say goodbye, boy! That will be as restful as 
anything I know. 

CLYDE. (To Gay) May I call again very soon? Talk to you 
about a notion I have? 


GAY. Please do. 

BENJY. A notion in three acts? 

CLYDE. (To Gay) Big pitchers have big ears! (With a flourish) 
Benjy, you're like the Pied Piper of Hamelin in reverse. 
Wherever you go, people suddenly remember engagements 
they never thought of before. Goodbye, all and sundry. 
(CLYDE goes) 


BENJY. Well, I'm damned! Could anyone but a playwright 
leave on such an insignificant line? (Gay does not say any- 
thing) How's it going? 

GAY. Benjy, would you want to marry me? 

BENJY. Poor Min! As bad as that? 

GAY. Would you, Benjy? 

BENJY. Yes, only I'd like you to love me. 


Gay. I do. 


BENJY. With your vocal chords. Tomorrow rehearsals will 
go better and you won't even remember today I was your 
intended. 


GAY. I wish I never had to go near a rehearsal. I wish I never 
had to act again. 


BENJY. Wish for something constructive, Min. Never waste 
a wish. 


GAY. Benjy, I can’t keep on! 
BENJY. I know. 


GAY. (Suddenly angry at him—and at fate) You don’t! You're 
self-reliant! You think everyone can be. It’s a gift to be in- 
dependent. I haven't got that gift! Benjy, if you could have 
seen me today at rehearsal! 


BENJY. Tomorrow is another day. Stand up to it. Take charge 
of it. Growing up isn’t getting taller or older or dignified, 
it’s taking charge of oneself. I wish you loved me, Minnie. 
(Gay does not answer) Ah well, what's the difference! You 
proposed to me just now. What really is the difference? I 
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OLD CARTER: All right now. —— take a deep breath. 


think I'll acce pt. 


cay. (Does not say anything for a minute) Don’t. (BENJy looks 
at her. Then after a moment) 


BENJY. All right. Never mind marriage, have dinner with me 
instead. Old dog Tray, ever faithful, demands the pleasure 
of your company at dinner. 


GAY. Yes, let's 

BENJY. “A loaf of bread, a jug of wine and thou.” It must 
be gratifying, though, to propose marriage and get a good 
simple yes! Min, you're a constant source of irritation. You're 
my whole series of hairshirts. I'll rush off and change into 
one with a boiled front. Back at the usual. Meanwhile, do 
think over how ridiculous you are not be head over heels in 


love with me. (And HE ts gone. Gay, alone, stands idly. One 
feels the «¢ m ptine ) of the room. After a moment, WILLIAMS 


més in) 
WILLIAMS. Cup of tea, Ma’am? 


Gay. Er—no, thank you, Willy. I’m expecting Mr Presby 
from the theatre. He’s to bring a new scene. 


WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma’am. 


Gay. Willy, would you know what to do about a summons? 
SHE takes a summons out of her muff) 


WILLIAMS. Where did it come from, Ma’am? 


GAY. Coming out of the theatre, after rehearsal, there was a 
man waiting. 


WILLIAMS. Oh. 


GAY. I did write them, you know, and asked them if they'd 
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thel Griffies, Wesley Addy, Ruth Gordon, William J. Kelly 


be willing to wait a little longer. 


WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma’am. 
GAY. Willy, is there any way we could settle it? 


WILLIAMS. One thousand and thi: ty-nine dollars! I don’t see 
how, Ma’am. Not just at present. 


GAY. Willy, I think I'd like to get it straightened out. Let's 
pay it in full. (sHe takes off her ring) I don’t care anything 
about this. (SHE gives the ring to WILLIAMS) 

WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma’am. 


GAY. I do thank you, Willy. 


WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma’am. (GAy goes. From down the street comes 
the peal of church chimes) "Nother damn day gone. (The 
chimes sound the hour melody: “Ding-Dong, Ding-Dong, 
Ding-Dong, Ding-Dong, Ding-Dong, Ding-Dong, Ding-Dong, 


Ding-Donggggg.” The outer door opens. HARRY TRAIN calls 
out from the front doorway) 


HARRY. Willy, she back yet? 


WILLIAMS. Upstairs. (HARRY comes bounding in excitedly. In 


one hand is a bottle of champagne. In the other a twist of 
paper holding pink roses) 


HARRY. Willy, Willy, Willy! 
WILLIAMS. (Angrily) Don't call me that. 


HARRY. Willy, Williams! Prepare to faint of astonishment. 
Willy, my troubles are over and yours, and most important, 
Mrs. Marriott's troubles are over at last. Willy, he likes it! 
Great days ahead! 


WILLIAMS. Who likes it? Likes what? 
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HARRY. Mr. Frohman. Mr. Charles Frohman of the Empire 
Theatre. Ever hear of him? 


WILLIAMS. I wish I never had. Champagne and roses! Are 
you bughouse? 


HARRY. Bughouse and in love. 


WILLIAMS. Pity you won't mention it to the proper party. 
Everyone knows it but her. 


HARRY. All in good time, Willy. Closer and closer now. Great 
days! 


WILLIAMS. Great days! Won't even take a cab to rehearsal! 
“Please,” I said, “For the looks.” “How does it look, Gay 
Marriott on a blinkin’ trolley car?” 


HARRY. No more trolley cars! 


WILLIAMS. Tucks a five cent piece in her glove and off she 
goes in a suit Worth made her, three years ago in Paris, her 
Act I suit for “The Golden Lily”! 


HARRY. No more Act I suit! 


WILLIAMS. And now she’s wearing it to a rehearsal of “Nags 
in Clover,” with Clarissa Blinn, a cheap nobody for co-star. 
Lets everyone trample all over her, just because he used to. 
(sHE glances up at the Alma-Tadema) Damn tyrant! 


HARRY. Great days! “The Multi-Millionairess” reigning suc- 
cess of Paris last season. This season Frohman’s new hit, and 
I translated it. Not Clyde Fitch, he said it couldn't be done, 
but I did it. Not Bert Barlow, who sneered at the idea. Not— 


WILLIAMS. Not anybody in the world, naturally, but the great 
Harry Train. And something else the great Harry Train did, 
he ran the water too loud in the bathroom this morning and 
Mrs. Gilson said it awaked her. 


HARRY. Tell her tomorrow I will awake her with a kiss. Tell 
her if it will please her, I will never go to the bathroom at all! 


WILLIAMS. Don't be filthy! 


HARRY. Williams, I am about to reveal to you the greatest 
secret in the history of the world. Sit down. 


WILLIAMS, (Just standing there) All right, I'm sitting. (HARRY 
takes c large yellow sheet of paper from his pocket. It is 
covered with blue pencilled handwriting.) 


HARRY. This came out of the inner sanctum just as I was 
leaving. It's from Mr. Frohman himself, in his own hand- 
writing, Willy. 


WILLIAMS. Hooray! Hooray! Hooray! 


HARRY. (Reading) “Dear Train: I send you my mingled ex- 
pressions of surprise and delight upon reading your version 
of “The Multi-Millionairess.’ You have done an excellent 
piece of work, although I confess to a certain bafflement with 
regard to your treatment of the leading character. I feel you 
have gone off here a bit and written a role somewhat beyond 
Miss Clarissa Blinn’s present capabilities. In building a new 
star, one must always take care not to push them too quickly 
or into roles which may prove too taxing. However, there is 
nothing wrong with your manuscript which cannot easily be 
put right. Come in to me tomorrow morning at eleven sharp 
and we'll have a chin. Meantime, hearty congratulations and 
thanks. C.F.” (To wituiaMs) Which, of course, stands for 
Charles Frohman, none other. 


WILLIAMS. Clarissa Blinn! Is that your great news? A play for 
her? 


HARRY. No, Willy, no! Can't you see it? Can’t you smell the 
plot? It was intended for Clarissa, yes, but the way I've 
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written it, no one can do it but—(HE stops and points upward) 
WILLIAMS. But her? 

HARRY. But her. But blessed her. 

WILLIAMS. What about Mr. Frohman? Does he know all this? 


HARRY. Not yet, Willy. Not until tomorrow morning at eleven 
sharp. 


WILLIAMS. (Frightened) Will he let her, Harry? You know 
the feeling there. 


HARRY. I'll see to it. Put these in water, Willy, and this on 
ice. I want to tell her over the sparkle of champagne amidst 
the perfume of roses. I want to tell her that great days are 
coming again! 


WILLIAMS. (With sudden violence) No! Don't you dare! Don't 
you dare mention it. Don't you get her hopes up. 


HARRY. But, Willy— 


WILLIAMS. Wait to see if it can come true. Time enough then. 
She’s had her share of almosts. You leave her out of it until 
it’s sure. 


HARRY. (Pointing to the champagne and roses) But all this! 
My surprise? 


WILLIAMS. Tell her you've had a boost-up yourself, if you 
like, but leave her out of it now. Don’t you make her any 
promises, or if you do, I'll make you into a meat pie and 
serve you for Sunday dinner. 


HARRY. (Pacifying HER) All right, all right. 


WILLIAMS. (Snatching the wine) Here, give me that. Came 
home looking like she needed it. (Jn dismay) Hell! (sue flings 
her apron over the treasures. OLD CARTER comes tn) Oh, Mr. 
Carter. It’s only you. (sHE darts through the door behind op 
CARTER) 


OLD CARTER. That's right, it’s only me. Whom were you ex- 
pecting? The Cherry Sisters? (The doorbell rings) 


HARRY. (Laughing) We have a surprise and didn’t want to 
be surprised ourselves. (OLD CARTER cocks a humorous eye. 
The doorbell rings again. WILLIAMS goes to the door) 


OLD CARTER. Gay back from rehearsal? 

HARRY. Yes, sir. 

OLD CARTER. I wonder how she fared. 

WILLIAMS’ VOICE. (At the outer door) Evenin’, Miss— 
CLARISSA’S VOICE. (Crossly) I thought you were never coming. 


WILLIAMS’ voice. Sorry, Miss. Today it just happens I’m not 
workin’ on roller skates. 


CLARISSA’S voice. (Coming by the drawing-room door) Oh, 
Mr. Carter. (HER voice suddenly drips with honey) How very 
nice to find you here! 


OLD CARTER. Thank you, my dear. 


cLarissa. A little birdie told me a secret, Harry. Isn't it ex- 
citing? 


HARRY. I don’t know. 


ciarissa. Are there lots and lots of pretty clothes in it? 


HARRY. Oh yes, but I don’t think they'll fit you. 


CLARISSA. Oh dear me! Aren't we saucy! (HARRY goes) Mr. 
Carter, where do you suppose I was last night? 
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GAY: Are you going to give me my notice? 


OLD CARTER. Why? Don’t you remember? 


cLaRIssA. Of course. At your play. I saw your play again last 
night. Such a divine performance! How do you do itr Such 
a divine gift for comedy! I turned to Reggie Vanderbilt—He 
happened to be sitting next me in the box. “Watch him, 


Reggie,” I said. “Don’t watch Dick Mansfield. Carter is the 
one to watch!” 
OLD CARTER. That's right! That’s right! 


CLARISSA. Your gambling scene!—Oh, how do you deal those 
cards so divinely? How do you? Really tell me. 


OLD CARTER. Ah, there’s quite a knack to it. But it comes 
easily to me. My Father was a card shark. My Mother was 
the queen of spades. 


CLARISSA. What does that mean? You really are adorable! 
OLD CARTER. Ah, yes! Old, but adorable! 
CLARISA. I shall miss you so! I'm moving out next week. 


OLD CARTER. Oh? 


CLARISSA. This isn’t a very good address. One must think of 
appearances when one is going up in the world. You're es- 
tablished, but for me—Well, it is rather pigging it, isn’t it? 


OLD CARTER 
call this house 


Think so? I rather thought myself fortunate to 
at least one room of it—my home. 


cLaRIssA. And, of course, it’s a help to Gay. Poor darling! 
I'm afraid she needs help, really needs it today. Rehearsal 
went so badly. Things aren't going well at all! 

OLD CARTER. I shouldn't worry. If their only concern is Mrs. 
Marriott— 
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Douglas Watson and Ruth Gordon 


CLARISSA. Oh, I feel the same. But then, you and I remember 
the old days and we're loyal. Everyone isn’t, you know. I 
was watching her today at rehearsal. I couldn't have felt 
sorrier. I don’t know what it is. She seems to be all tied up 
in bow knots. They are worried. After all, she never has 
pulled it off alone, has she? Do you think— 


OLD CARTER. Mrs. Marriott has more talent in her little finger 
than all of them put— 


CLARISSA. Do you think having it in your little finger is where 
it does the most good? 


OLD CARTER. I don’t know. Where do you keep yours? 


CLARISSA. Mr, Carter, you're dreadful! If you say things like 
that, I shall think you want to be my flirt! 


OLD CARTER. Oh no, oh no. I gave it up at eighty! (WILLIAMS 
comes in) 


CLARISSA. Mr. Carter! ! 
WILLIAMS. (Glancing out) Evenin’, Mrs. Gilson. (SHE comes 


in. An old lady of nearly eighty, beautifully dressed in black. 
She is carrying a fine black silk umbrella, furled) 


MRS. GILSON. “Good evening”! Williams. “Good evening”! 
There’s a good on it, you know. What does “Evening” mean? 
Nothing! Hello, Carter. 


OLD CARTER. Hello! 


MRS. GILSON. (SHE sees CLARISSA) Oh?—Miss Sauce Box! (Mrs. 
GILSON walks over to the table. Her walk many an actress has 
tried to copy, but it has remained MRs. GILSON’s Own) Gay 
home? 


OLD CARTER. Yeés. 
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CLARISSA. Heavens! Is that really the time? Mr. Dave is giv- 
ing a dinner at Delmonico’s for Maxine and Nat. I'll look 
in on my way down. (CLARISSA rushes out) 


MRS. GILSON. Thanks for small favors. (sHE starts to take off 
her gloves. WILLIAMS passes the door and we hear her voice 
trailing down the hall) 


WILLIAMS. Hell! Hell! Hell with her! 


MRS. GILSON. Hell with her! Maxine and Nat, she calls 'em. 
Humpf! I've kind of forgotten what my first name sounds 
like. Feel like I'd been christened Mrs. Gilson. Joe Jefferson 
says the same. Had luncheon with him the other day. Says 
no one’s left calls him by his first name either. We agreed 
to go up to the Catskills next summer, rock on the front 
piazza and do nothing but call each other Joe and Louisa. 
Be a lovely holiday. 


GAY’s voice. I'll be in here. 
OLD CARTER. Gay?— Gay? 
cay. Yes, darling. (SHE comes in) 


MRS. GILSON. “It hath a dying fall,” your voice, like Duke 
Orsino’s music. (GAY laughs) 


OLD CARTER. How did it go? 


GAY. Perfect terror rampant all the livelong day! I got so 
depressed thinking what a mediocre actress I’ve become 
when if I'd stuck to it, I might have been a great chamber- 
maid! 


OLD CARTER. Oh, rehearsal horrors! 


HARRY. Rah tah tah tah tah! ! Great days! (HARRY and wIL- 
LIAMS come in with the champagne, filled champagne glasses, 
and the roses) 


GAY. Harry! Williams! What— 
MRS. GILSON. What's all this? 
OLD CARTER. The surprise, eh! 
HARRY. Celebration! 

cay. Mr. Frohman liked it? 
HARRY. Liked it! 


WILLIAMS. He came home hollerin’. It’s a mercy you weren't 
here, Ma’am. 


cay. Oh how splendid! How splendid! Harry, I am so glad. 
So—Harry, dear, how fine! 


OLD CARTER. Congratulations, boy. (OLD CARTER shakes hands 
with HARRY) 


MRS. GILSON. Liked it, eh? 
HARRY. He said— 
WILLIAMS. Don’t start him off, Ma'am. 


OLD CARTER. Order in the courtroom. The monkey wants to 
speak. I should like to propose a toast. (HE lifts his glass) 
Lift your glass, Willy! Ladies and Gentlemen! To toast the 
future triumphs of a good lady, a great lady, a leading lady! 
Our beloved landlady, Gay Marriott, God bless her! 


HARRY. Hear, hear! (THEY all drink) 
cay. Let's drink to Harry! 


MRS. GILSON. (Lifts her glass) Excellent bubbly, Harry. Hope 
your writin’s as good! 


cay. And my roses! Where will they look the loveliest? (sHE 
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moves past the sofa) Why, where is the little—? (sHE is look. 
ing at the empty space where the walnut table was) Willy, 
where's the—? 


WILLIAMS. (Shortly) Gone to be repaired, Ma’am. (GAY looks 
at WILLIAMS, puzzled) 


Gay. Was it—? (sHE reads something in WILLIAMS’ face, for 
she doesn’t inquire further) Oh.—Oh yes. (MRS. GILSON and 
OLD CARTER are carefully looking at no one in particular, 
SHE lifts her glass to HARRY) Dear Harry, I really needed this 
today! (wiLLiaMs takes the flowers from Gay) 


HARRY. (To GAy) Great days! 


cay. Well, no, today wasn't exactly a great day! Let’s put 
it—like Satan—behind us. “Let's laugh, drink and be merry!” 
(sHE lifts her champagne glass aloft with a theatrical gesture) 


WILLIAMS. “For tomorrow we die.” 
cay. Willy! 


HARRY. She’s wrong. Oh, how wrong. Tomorrow may be the 
greatest day any of us have ever known! 


MRS. GILSON. Champagne again? 


HARRY. Tomorrow there may be a bottle apiece, and roses 
to walk on, because tomorrow— 


WILLIAMS. There may be a meat pie for dinner! 

Gay. What? 

MRS. GILSON. Never mind tomorrow. Why was today so awful? 
GAY. Everything went wrong! Kind of an actress’ nightmare! 
MRS. GILSON. Lose your petticoat? That's a horrid feeling! 
Gay. Worse. 

MRS. GILSON. Lost your pants? 


GAY. I've lost something. I think I lost my nerve. I really 
think so. Willy, remind me to look for it tomorrow! 


OLD CARTER. It always happens. One week or thereabouts of 
rehearsing and one wants to give up the ghost. It’s normal. 


GAY. Did you ever get the feeling you couldn't do anything 
any good? 


MRS. GILSON. Name one thing you don’t do good! 


GAY. Oh, don’t let’s talk—Something I’ve done a thousand 
times. Something any drama pupil can do. Something any- 
one can do. I can’t laugh. 


HARRY. What? 


GAY. My part says, “You burst into uncontrollable laughter.” 
And I can’t! I've been out in the park practicing, back of 
bushes, behind shrubs. I even— 

MRS. GILSON. Merciful God! That’s what it was the other 
night! You were practicin’ in your room. No, /ast night it 
was. Woke from my sleep, I thought I was playin’ “Jane 
Eyre” again, and the mad woman’d got loose. 


OLD CARTER. You had a fine laugh in “The Merchant Prince.” 
WILLIAMS. Best laugher in the business! 


GAY. But I didn’t do it alone. Gerald started it for me and 
then I could join in. He used to scold me for not learning to 
laugh by myself. “Get the technique of it,” he said. Warned 
me the day would come— 


OLD CARTER. Couldn't director help? 
GAY. He tried! Mr. Hazeltine went over and over it! He even 
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BENJY: Write her tragedies and comedies of love, but don't write her a love letter unless it's 
part of the show. 


asked Clarissa to show me how she does it. She has a lovely 
laugh 


MRS. GILSON. Clarissa Blinn has a lovely— 
OLD CARTER. Ah there! 


MRS. GILSON. Or she wouldn’t be in the show. Clarissa Blinn 
is only a leading lady because she is the director’s—Don’t try 
to keep me from sayin’ it—because she’s the director's para- 
mour! 


WILLIAMS. Leadin’ lady, coo! 


OLD CARTER. Put by your hat pins, ladies. The question before 
the committee is: some uncontrollable laughter. Let us pro- 
ceed with the business. First, let us all sit down and be cozy. 
We'll find out how to laugh. Come on, relax, Harry. Relax 
and the day is won! 


MRS. GILSON. Damn all directors! Damn all stage managers! 
Damn everybody but actors! 


OLD CARTER. All right now. Pay attention. Around the circle. 
Here we go! Everybody take a deep breath. Deeper, Williams. 
rhat’s good, Gay. Pay attention and watch me. All right. 
Now let it out. (THEY do) Just wanted to make sure you knew 
how to. Wait now for the signal. First, is for the deep breath. 
Next, will be—Harry: “Ho Ho Ho,” that’s what you say.— 
Over and over. Don't stop for a thing—Williams, you “Ha 
Ha Ha” on and on, Mrs. Gilson “Hi Hi Hi” 


MRS. GILSON. No, no—“‘Hu Hu Hu” me. 


OLD CARTER. All right, ‘“‘Hu Hu Hu,” Gay “He He He.” “Hi 
Hi Hi” will be me. All right. Ready! Deep breath. (The 
circle obeys. OLD CARTER motions to HARRY) Go! Hi Hi Hi, 
Harry. (The circle breaks into action. It would be funny al- 
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ready, but Gay’s face shows how much there is at stake) 
(Above the others) Hi-Hi-Hi-Hi-Hi—Faster, Hi-Hi-Hi-Hi- 
Hi-Hi-Hi-Hi—Very good—Hi-Hi—Faster now—Hi-Hi Relax 
Williams—Hi-Hi-Hi-Hi—(The circle never stops the Hu, Hu, 
the Ho Ho, the Hi, Hi, the He He, the Ha Ha and now they 
are really in it and now they are laughing. Really laughing. 
And now they are hysterical. HARRY drops down on a chair 
and can’t quit it. Gay is rocking around, holding her sides) 


MRS. GILSON. (Breathlessly manages to shout out) Stop it— 
Stop—(But sue is off again. Only WILLIAMS and OLD CARTER 
laugh containedly, like automatic patterns for uncontrollable 
laughter. Suddenly at the door stands TREM with a young man 
behind him. No one notices. Either their eyes are shut with 
laughter or their backs are to the door) 


TREM. (Raising his voice) Excuse me, please. Excuse me, Mrs. 
Marriott—(Gay sees him) 


cay. (Manages to get control of herself) Yes, Trem. (Behind 
him SHE sees EUGENE) Oh Eugene. Oh, I didn’t hear you. 
Come in. This is our stage manager, Mr. Presby. He kindly 
offered to bring me the new scene. Do you know Mrs. Gilson? 


EUGENE. How do you do. 
MRS. GILSON. How do I do what? 


cay. Mr. Carter? Harry Train? (wittiaMs has ducked out) 


EUGENE. (Bows embarrassedly) Good evening. (The OTHERS 
greet him, one way or another) 


Gay. Come in and sit down, Eugene. We're celebrating— 
‘Trem, a glass of wine for Mr. Presby. We're celebrating a 
great piece of good fortune. Mr. Harry Train 


TREM. I'll get you a glass, sir. 
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EUGENE. No—No, thank you—I— 
cay. Oh, please. 


EUGENE. No, thank you. I really—I—(nHe looks around anx- 
tously) 


MRS. GIILSON. Carter, you may take me out to dinner. 


OLD CARTER. Holland House. Right by your stage door. (To 
Gay) We forgot the time. (To EUGENE) Happy you came as a 
reminder. Good night. 


OLD CARTER. If you'd got here a little sooner, you could have 
been haw, haw, haw! 


MRS. GILSON. (T0 EUGENE) You a college boy? 
EUGENE. I used to be. 

MRS. GILSON. What a handicap! (sHE goes) 
HARRY. (70 GAY) I'll be upstairs. 


GAY. (To EUGENE) Great things have happened for Harry to- 


day. But alas—it’s a secret. 


EUGENE. Congratulations! 
HARRY. Thanks. (HE bows and goes out) 


cay. Now. I'll close the door and we shall be undisturbed. 
You know they lodge here—For almost two years now. This 
house was too big so théy decided to move in with me, after 
Mr. Marriott—after I was alone. Let me get my part. 


EUGENE. Mrs. Marriott. 
GAY. Yes? 


EUGENE. Mrs. Marriott, you mean more to me than anyone. 
Anyone I ever knew. 


GAY. (Smiling) And you've known me for a week. 
EUGENE. I've known you since I was twelve. 
GAY. Oh? 


EUGENE. “Juliet.” I fell in love with you then. 


GAY. What a beautiful introduction to love, to fall in love 


with Juliet. 
EUGENE. Not Juliet. You. 
Gay. Me, then. I shan’t argue. And where was it we were play- 
ing? 

EUGENE, Seattle, Washington. Bateman Opera House? 


GAY. Bateman Opera House! Star dressing room, stage right—_ | 
very large, very draughty. Dressing room number two? Stage- 
center, back wall, and up two steps. Very draughty. Very 
small. 


EUGENE. How can you remember? 


GAY. “I remember, I remember the house where I was born | 
—'’ Not literally. Theatrically! Years and years before “Ju- 
liet."" Bateman’s Opera House was where I first set foot on the | 
stage, Eugene. Bateman’s Opera House was where I joined | 
Mr. Marriott's company. He'd seen me in Chicago. He was 
stopping at the Palmer House. I worked there and Mr. Mar- 
riott—Well, when one of the young ladies left the company in 
Seattle, Mr. Marriott sent for me and it was in that Bateman 
Opera House star dressing room, I first reported to rehearse 
with Mr. Marriott. But I remember all the dressing rooms | 
Mr. Marriott and I ever had. They were our home. Hotels 


we stopped at, but we lived in our dressing rooms! 





EUGENE. I've seen you in about everything. When I was four- 
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teen and you were doing ‘““The Eustace Diamonds”— 
Gay. Still Seattle? 


EUGENE. No, Hooley’s Theatre. My father’d moved us to Chi- 
cago. 


GAY. “Eustace Diamonds” 
riott’s finest performance. 


many people thought Mr. Mar. 


EUGENE. When I saw you in it, I knew I had to go on the stage. 
GAY. Eugene. 


EUGENE. From that moment, nothing could have kept me 
from it. 


Gay. It’s the only life! Do you know what Mr. Marriott always 
said to me: “The trouble with you is, you're stage-struck.” 


EUGENE. No one—No one ever was so tender, so gentle as you 
were in “The World and His Wife’’— 


cay. Oh now, you are a softy! That was all Mr. Marriott. My 
part was only— 


EUGENE. Mrs. Marriott, I wonder if you realize that every per- 
formance you give is a—can be a time to remember, for some- 
one who's watching it. Like the night I saw you in that play. 
I was in college by then—When I came home, my roommate 
was waiting up for me. There was a message about my 
Mother. She'd been sick a long time, but still— 


cay. Oh, Eugene— 


EUGENE. My roommate and I sat looking out into the dark. 
My mother was gentle, too. She'd had a lot of trouble. Things 
hadn't gone well for her, but she was good and sweet and 
gentle and so are you. Mrs. Marriott, I think you're the finest 
actress in the world. I think you're the finest lady I ever knew. 
(Gay ts looking at him, startled. There isa long pause) 


GAY. Are you going to give me my notice? 


EUGENE. Yes. (He stares straight ahead for a moment, then 
puts his head down on his hands. The room is te rribly still 
There is a pause, then Gay comes over to him, sHE puts her 
arm around his shoulder) 


GAY. I know how you feel. I know. Eugene, please, don’t feel 
badly. Eugene— 


EUGENE. It’s so damn unfair. 
ay. No—No, it isn’t. This happens. 

EUGENE. But to you! 
AY. Eugene— 

EUGENE. I don’t need to tell you, I'd rather cut my hand off. 
ay. I know. 


EUGENE. (HE looks up, but not at her) But they were going to 
send you a letter. I thought maybe if I came and could tell 
you, 


Gay. That made a great difference. 


EUGENE. I don’t know. 


GAY. A great difference, because that was kind. 


EUGENE. You're the most wonderful actress in the world. 


GAY. I wasn’t today. 


EUGENE. You couldn't act that trash. (The door opens. 


HARRY’S head appears) 
HARRY. Oh, excuse me. 
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GAY: You get out. And take your pity and contempt with you. 


GAY. No, no. Come in, 
night, Eugene—I—(sHt 
from hearing her tell HARRY. EUGENE Stands up. SHE lakes his 
um and walks with him over to the door. HARRY looks at them 


Harry. Eugene is just going. Good 


knows he would rather she save him 


puzzled) Good night, Eugene. (EUGENE stands there for a mo- 
ment. GAY and HARRY, a little perplexed) 


EUGENE. (Deeply ashamed) They said I had to bring back the 
part. (HARRY just stands staring) 


cay. The part? Oh, yes. (sHE has to cross the length of the 
room to get it. The men stand silent, miserable. EUGENE ts not 
looking. sue hands him the part. HE goes. SHI looks after him 


fora moment. The door slams. HARRY stands there unable 


to speak) It happened. 
HARRY. Don’t think about it. It’s nothing. A year from— 


GAY. Somehow you never think of it happening to you. Harry, 
can one forget how to live? 


HARRY. Of course not. But a day goes wrong. Sometimes more 
than a day. A week, a month, a year. And we get scared. 


GAY. I don't think I remember how to make things come out 
right. 


HARRY. Listen, this may be all for the best. I am sure it is. Mrs. 
Marriott, there’s something I shouldn't tell you just yet, but 
I'm going to, no matter what. Listen—The play, “The Multi- 
Millionairess,” it’s for you! (The docrbell rings) I’ve written 
it lor you. . 


GAY. Dear Harry. 
HARRY. Every scene, every line—only you can play it. 


GAY. Not for Mr. Frohman, Harry. You know he won't have 
me. 
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HARRY. He will! 


GAY. He doesn't believe in me! Why should he? I don’t even 
believe in myself. 


HARRY. Don't! Don’t! Please don’t! Don’t give in to trouble. 
TREM’S voice. (At the door) Good evenin’, sir. 

STOATSIE’S VOICE. Evening. Miss Blinn. 

HARRY. Please, please, value yourself. 


TREM’S voice. Yes, sir, I'll call her. Will you step in, sir? 
(STOATSIE appears in the doorway) 


GAY. Stoatsie, how lovely! 
STOATSIE. Oh, good evening, Gay. 
GAY. You remember Harry Train? 
STOATSIE. H’are you? 

HARRY. Evening. 


STOATSIE. Good to see you, Gay. Haven't seen you since Phila- 
delphia. First night of “Candida.” 


GAY. Yes. 

STOATSIE. That still going on? 
GAY. No. 
STOATSIE. Oh, a new one? 


GAY. Yes. 


STOATSIE. Hope it’s a little jollier one this time. Hard to keep 
up with you people. (CLARISSA rushes in, in a beautiful eve- 


ning gown) 


CLARISSA. Stoatsie darling, here I am! 
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STOATSIE. Oh ho! 


cLaRissa. Gay, darling, would you be an angel? (sHE indicates 
her incompletely arranged back, and hands her wrap to 
HARRY. GAY hooks her dress. HARRY hands the wrap to stoat- 
SIE) 


CLARISSA. I tried and I tried. (Then to stoatsie) Don’t look, 
you cheeky thing! 


GAY. There you are. 
CLARISSA. Oh, good. (sHE looks over the result in the mirror) 
CLARISSA. Gay dearest, forgive us rushing along. 


Gay. Of course. 
sTOATsIE. Good night, I'll have to come to see the new one. 
Gay. Yes. Good night, Stoatsie. 


CLARISSA. Come along, darling. (The door closes after them) 
(Gay walks thoughtfully back and forth across the room. 
After a time) 


GAY. Harry, is there a chance for me to be in your play? 


HARRY. More than a chance. It’s yours. It never could have 
been without you. A thousand hours of me thinking about 
you are bound up here. 


Gay. Harry— 


HARRY. I've waited a hell of a time to say this—Mrs. Marriott 
—Gay— 


GAY. Dear Harry, what a friend to me you are! 
HARRY. It’s not enough. There's more for us. 
Gay. No. 

HARRY. We're the living. 

GAY. I wonder. 


HARRY. Let this be a beginning. There's a future for us, some- 
how. I'm sure of it—if we look for it together. 


GAY. I owe you the truth, Harry. It’s this. I can’t. I can’t, be- 
cause I still—remember Gerald. 


HARRY. Why? 


GAY. Even you, Harry? So close to us, yet you couldn't see, 
couldn’t know what Gerald and I had together. Perhaps be- 
cause you saw only the actor, but for me, he was much more, 
and he built a kind of life for us together. I'm nothing alone. 


HARRY. Everything to me. 
GAY. You deserve better. (Doorbell rings) 


HARRY. So do you. You deserve a life of your own. You de- 
serve to find yourself, to see yourself as I do. (He puts his arm 
around her shoulder. sue touches his hand) 


GAY. Dear Harry, I'll never forget this touch. 


HARRY. I'm trying to wake your heart, Gay. I'm asking you to 
find room in it for me. 


GAY. Dear Harry. 


HARRY. Dearest Gay. (HARRY bends to kiss Gay’s cheek. BENJY 
comes in. HE is carrying a bouquet of violets) 


BpENJY. Aha! When the cat’s away, the mice all start kissing 
each other. 


Gay. Benjy, darling! There’s great news. Mr. Frohman has 
accepted Harry's version of “The Multi-Millionairess.” 


BENJY. Then why isn’t he kissing Mr. Frohman? 
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Gay. And there’s a part in it for me. You didn’t come a min. 
ute too soon. We need your help in this. Benjy, do you think 
Mr. Frohman will let me? 


BENJY. What time does he get to his office? 
HARRY. Nine o'clock. 
BEN JY. I shall be there in my night shirt! 


GAY. Harry, if you think—Benjjy, if you will agree, then I shall 
go tomorrow. I will ask him for the part. 


BEN JY. Nonsense, I can talk to him better than you. 

Gay. I don’t want him to be talked to! 

BENJY. A damn fool feminist! What's to become of men? 
GAY. Tonight's dinner will be in honor of Harry. 


BENJY. Why not? The three of us should make a charming 
couple. 


GAY. I'll go and get dressed. I won't be a minute. (SHE rushes 
out) 


BENJY. An affable statement, but I should say on the whole 
impractical. How'd all this come about? 


HARRY. Well, Mr. Frohman said he wanted this play for 
Clarissa Blinn. 


BEN JY. But you turned out to be hard of hearing, eh! 
HARRY. Deaf as a post. 
BENJY. Ah! Good! Shenanigans! Skullduggery! 


HARRY. “Charles Frohman presents Gay Marriott in “The 


Multi-Millionairess’ adapted by Harry Train.” 
BENJY. “Without Clarissa Blinn!” 

HARRY. We'll count on you to out-talk Mr. Frohman. 
BENJY. Why not? I once mesmerized Mesmer. 
HARRY. Now, what's our strategy tomorrow? 


BENJY. Let me think. Artful lying is often useful. Possibly I 
can remember some odd bit of blackmail. 


HARRY. And I shall tell him if he doesn’t agree, I'll kill him. 
BENJY. Yes, that’s often good. 

HARRY. And if he doesn’t, I wi// kill him. 

BENJY. That's good, too, but not often. 

HARRY. (Starting out) I suppose I ought to go and change. 


BENJY. Just a moment. I'll change you. First of all, would you 
kindly remove that glint of self-satisfaction from your little 
eyes? It’s blinding me. Second, accept my congratulations on 
your cunning. Using a manuscript to woo an actress I con- 
sider foul means, particularly when my entry is only a moist 
handful of wounded violets! What can anyone give an ac 
tress? One thing. One. A play. Love, money, friendship, what 
an actress wants is a play! 


HARRY. I'd give my life for her. 


BEN JY. A play is better. I wallow in love for her, but what is 
love to an actress compared to a rousing good play? This little 
pile of paper puts you ahead, but don’t take heart, boy. She'll 
play in it, and further than that? She won't know you're alive. 


HARRY. She knew it tonight. 


BEN JY. If you are referring to that quaint position in which] 
dramatically discovered you, you are a lamb of innocence 


tethered to a lame snowdrop. 
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he | GAY: And I'd like to tell you, Trem. After all these years, we mustn't let distance make us lose 
track of one another. 
Ossie Davis and Ruth Gordon 
HARRY. You're not discouraging me, Mr. Oakes, not one | HARRY. But not for long! To hell with him. (HE suddenly 
damned bit! snatches up Gay’s half-filled glass of wine and flings the con- 
tents at the picture. Gay stands, white-faced, in the door) 
j BEN|Y. Now, now, now. No matter how passionate we become 
us all remember that we are little ladies and gentlemen. GAY. How dare you? 
yl Now, where was I? Ah, yes. The kiss. There are all sorts of , 
; HARRY. Mrs. Marriott 
; kisses, lad, from the sticky confection to the kiss of death. Of 
= them all, the kiss of an actress is the most unnerving. How can GAY. How could you? 
: we tell if she means it or if she’s just yracticingrs : 4 
' inti BEN JY. Min, I’m sorry. It was a stupid joke. 
HARRY. I can tell i 
GAY. How could you? 
BENJY. Don’t mistake the kiss of a grateful actress for the her- a ii 
. ' } - ( ) Sz > l 
ald of true love. You listen to your old uncle oracle! Love her, BEN JY. (7'0 HARRY) Say you're sorry, boy 
write her plays. Write her tragedies and comedies of love, but GAY. (To HARRY) You hated him. You always have. You take 
ion't write her a love-letter unless it's part of the show. Write a cheap opportunity—now, when he can’t defend himself, 
you her a heart-breaking love scene, where she gives up every- from his grave. 
ttle thing and runs away with you. Then go see it night after 
on night in the theatre. It will be your honeymoon. BEN JY. (70 HARRY) Say you re sorry. Say it. 
on , , 7 : , ay 
aia HARRY. Maybe, but you never know till you try! HARRY. I won't. I’m not. I'll never be sorry. I wish I'd done it 
long ago. 
= BENJY. Try! Try, do you say? What makes you think I 
: . 7, ' - , : 1 
hat | haven't? 7 lo the best of my recollection, I must have pro Gay. You apology for a friend! 
' Ban | 
posed to her every t there was a pause in the conversation 
posed! to her every time there was a pause in the « ‘ HARRY. I wish I could 
lor the last I don’t know how many years. The fact that many 
of the years she had a husband, made no difference. I'm proud GAY. There’s no room for hate in this house. 
it IS to remember I proposed when he was in or out of the room. 
- ° . . . . ] - : > 
ttle | Down on my knees, upright, in full dress or bicycle britches. HARRY. There should be. I wish I'd thrown that wine long 
»” : . y ] ‘ niece ‘ , 7 > will- 
ell J By letter, by messenger, by every known method with the ago, and not at a dirty piece of canvas, but at him. I'd be will 
vem possible exception of engaging Cyrano de Bergerac. No hope, ing to go to hell right now to throw it in his face. 
me > ( ( look ipat he ] 1 ‘aden a)s » lovec ' ’ : , 
. » chance. No— (HE | sup at the Alma-Tadema) : wed cay. No one’s so hard up they need enemies around. You get 
; he li . | alw:z was ; 
um once. She believed she would love him il ays. It was a ont af thie been. 
hi blinding faith. Dead or alive, you and I haven't a chance, boy. 
nce | Dead, he’s still the best man! (BENJY bows to the Alma-Ta HARRY. All right. And you should, too. I wish I could break 
} dema) through. speak to you in some language you could under- 
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stand. I wish I could make you face yourself. Make you give 
up the past. Stop living with ghosts! 


Gay. Damn you! 


HARRY. Not enough that he held you caught while he lived. 
Even now, dead, you let him stand between you and life, be- 
tween you and your best friends. 


Gay. That's a lie! 


HARRY. Even alive he was the wrong man. Why don’t you ad- 
mit it? Why do you stay caught? 


Gay. You get out. And you take your pity and contempt with 
you. We don’t need it here! 


BENJY. Min, wait! 

GAY. I never want to see you again. 

HARRY. You'll see me again. I don’t give up as easily as you. 
BENJY. Min, oh Min, I wonder if that was the thing to do? 


GAY. (Desperately) What can I do, Benjy? What can I do? I 
am caught. What can I do? 


ACT THREE 


SCENE: The same room three months later. Late afternoon. 
January, 1902 Today each piece of furniture has a large ob- 
long pink tag tied to it. Each tag bears a printed number. The 
curtains, the carpet, even the match-safe has its own rosy 
label. On the table are piles of books tied-up, half a dozen to 
the lot, each with its number tag. On the mantel empty vases 
are ranged, a pink tag on them. On everything, except the 
Alma-Tadema. 


GAY and CLARISSA occupy the room. Gay is looking over Cla- 
rissa’s shoulder at the play manuscript in Clarissa’s hand. 
GAY is wearing a dress made by Worth in 1898. One can see 
it was a lovely dress. Her face is rapt in study. CLARISSA ts the 
very mould of fashion. 


cLarissa. “And if your proof comes, and after all exonerate 
him, if all these things you believe now prove somehow some 
hideous mistake, you'll turn around and be his friend?” 


GAY. Just a minute. Once again. 


cLarissa. “And if your proof comes, and after all exonerate 
him, if all these things you believe now prove somehow some 
hideous mistake you'll turn around and be his friend?” 


GAY. I'm not sure about that. If I were you— 
CLARISSA. What time is it? 
GAY. That line really should mean— 


CLARISSA. Why fuss? It’s not one of my good lines. It’s just a 
question for Will to answer. 


cay. But if you don’t give the true meaning, then Mr. Gil- 
lette’s line may go for naught. Acting has to be the weaving 
together of all the lines— 


CLARISSA. Acting is every man for himself! (sHE picks up one 
of the tags) Pink's an adorable color. My last act ball gown’s 
pink. This shade, only brighter. What time's your auction to- 
morrow? 


GAY. (Lost in study) Half-past two. 


CLARISSA. “Half past” is all right, but I adore it, when people 
say: ‘Half after.”—Then this is the last ume I come. 


GAY. When's your rehearsal tomorrow? 


CLARISSA. Ten o'clock. When does Clyde think people sleep? 


I told him! I said “We're actors, not farmers!" If you're sell- | 
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ing-off here tomorrow, then today’s our last day. 
Gay. But Act Four, Clyde’s note says— 


CLARISSA. (In a remarkably common voice) Shoo fly, don't 
bother me! Let him stop changing his old manuscript. Scrib- 
bling out new scenes. He’s just mad over his own hand-writ- 
ing. That's the trouble with him! 


GAY. (She glances up at the pink-tagged clock) Let's see the 
new pages. We'll jump to Act Four. 


CLARISSA. (Looks in her handbag, disinterestedly. Then shakes 
the manuscript. No loose pages drop out) Oh silly me! |] 
must have left them in the theatre. 


GAY. Oh, that’s too bad. 


CLARISSA. What’s too bad? I've played parts before and not 
been coached! 


Gay. Of course. It was just that Clyde felt for this part— 


CLARISSA. If a person’s so great, then let ‘em go and act them- 
selves. Matter of fact, I could coach you a little! I could give 
you a lesson or two on how to get along. (sHE holds up the 
manuscript) It’s not all in books, you know. You could learn 
something from me! Learn to use what God gave you. What's 
meant to be used. I’m talking turkey, like your friends are too 
bashful to! You pay attention to what I'm tellin’ you, and use 
‘em. Use ‘em! What else are friends for? Put on a long face 
and go see Frohman! Drop over and call on Mr. Dave! And 
cry a little! 


GAY. Is that what you did? 


CLARISSA. Never mind what 7 did! There’s more ways than 
one to catch flies! Studying gives you wrinkles! Crow’s-feet 
round your eyes. Actresses are supposed to look beautiful, 
sassy,—Or, in your case, wistful. Don’t tell me you couldn't 
put it on! 


Gay. Oh, I'm sure I could, but could I get it off? 


CLARISSA. And what about Oakes and you? You'd think he'd 
be giving you a boost-up. “Benjy-this,” “Benjy-that.” I re- 
member! Well, next bouquet he gives you, tell him roses by 
any other name would be as sweet, particularly if the other 
name was a thousand dollar bill, maybe, or a little Sunday 
article in the Globe? 


Gay. Good idea! He might write a review of the auction! 


CLARISSA. And don’t tell me, Mr. High-and-Mighty Harry 
Train couldn't do something, now he’s the cock of the walk! 
By the way, where is Harry Train now? Gilson and Carter's 
mail is here, but I don’t see any for Mr. High Falutin’ Harry 
Train. (WILLIAMS comes in) 


WILLIAMS. Excuse me, Ma'am, the auctioneer wants to see the 
upstairs inventory. I told him you were busy. (MR. BECKWITH 
appears) | asked you to wait, didn’t I? 


GAY. That's all right. Come in. Excuse me a minute, Clarissa. 


MR. BECKWITH. Beckwith’s the name, Ma’am. Sorry to be a 
bother. 


Gay. Perfectly all right. Clarissa, this is Mr. Beckwith—Miss 
Clarissa Blinn. 


MR. BECKWITH. (To CLARISSA) How do, Miss. (To Gay) My 
man’s ready to tag the upstairs. I came along with him myself, 
Ma'am, to see everything goes ship-shape. 


GAY. How nice of you. 
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WILLIAMS: Jump off your high horse, Gay. Remember I'm not working for you anymore. 
Mildred Dunnock and Ruth Gordon 


MR. BECKWITH. I'll be conducting the auction myself tomor- 
row. Could I trouble you for the upstairs inventory? I'll get 
my man started with the upstairs floor, if that’s agreeable. 


CLARISSA. Gay, dear, I must run. 
cay. I won't be a minute. 


CLARISSA. No, this is goodbye, darling. You were sweet to help 
me learn my lines. You've been a perfect angel to bore your- 
self. (CLARISSA gives GAY the money) Goodbye. It has been a 
help! 

MR. BECKWITH. Good day, Miss. (CLARISSA goes) Will you be 
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attending the auction yourself, Ma’am? 


cay. No, I'll be on my way to Washington. My lawyer will be 
here to settle details. 


MR. BECKWITH. I was just trying to think what I saw you in 
last. My old woman and I attend theatre fairly regular, but 
I can't seem to remember. Must of been some time ago. 


GAY. Yes. 


MR. BECKWITH. Ah! Then that’s it! Have you dropped out 
for awhile, maybe? 


GAY. Yes 


MR. BECKWITH. Well now, that’s too bad. We don’t see people 
like you trod the boards every day! Why, that’s too bad now! 
You were one of our favorites. You and Mr. Marriott there. 
HE points to the Alma-Tadema) A fine pair! I say, you were a 
fine pair. I suppose you'll enjoy acting in Washington. Wash- 
ington’s a fine city. My wife and I enjoyed a trip there once. 
You been there, of course? 


GAY. Oh, ves. 
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MR. BECKWITH. What's it to be, this time? New play or old 
favorite? 


GAY. No. I've retired from acting. Here's the upstairs inven- 
tory. 


MR. BECKWITH. Retired! Oh, that’s too bad! Too bad for us, 
referrin’ to the public. Oh, I hope you change your mind, My 
wife’ll feel bad to hear that. (Gay hands the inventory to MR. 
BECKWITH. MR. BECKWITH points to the manuscript) That go 
with the others? 


GAY. No, this I thought I'd keep. 


MR. BECKWITH. Oh certainly, Ma’am. Suit yourself. (Reading 
the title) ‘““The Multi-Millionairess.” Oh, that’s a fine show. 
We saw that. Wasn't that purple lady in it? 


GAY. Yes. 


MR. BECKWITH. That was just about ideal! Really ideal! Now 
maybe you won't be retirin’ forever, holdin’ onto that copy 
there for keeps. Maybe you'll get tired, sittin’ round Wash- 
ington, though it is a fine city. Sittin’ round may turn out 
not attractive. 


GAY. I shan’'t be idle. I'm going to teach. 


MR. BECKWITH. Oh? 
GAY. In a girls’ school. 


MR. BECKWITH. Teach girls how to be actors? 
GAY. Elocution. (WILLIAMS comes tn) 
MR. BECKWITH. You think you'll like that better than—— 


WILLIAMS. All right to go tag the bedroom, sir. (To Gay) Mrs. 
Gilson’s all packed. Trem’s gone up to fetch her things down. 
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Gay. Oh, is Trem here? 
WILLIAMS. Came over to lend me a hand. 


GAY. Nice of him. All right, Mr. Beckwith. If you'll do Mrs. 
Gilson’s room last. 


MR. BECKWITH. Yes, Ma’am. And here’s the downstairs inven- 
tory. You might be checking it over. (HE takes it from his 
pocket) 


Gay. Yes—Yes. 


wiLuiaMs. This way, sir. (To Gay) Cup of tea when I come 
down, Ma’am? 


Gay. No, thank you, Willy. (wILLIaMs goes. Alone, Gay drops 
the inventory on the chair. sHe stands looking at the books. 
sHE does not touch them, just looks at them. Beneath on the 
table shelf are old manuscripts, each with its pink tag. Gay 
turns away abruptly and picks up the inventory. sHE starts (o 
check it, TREM comes in, carrying two suitcases. GAY looks up) 
Trem, that was nice of you to come and help. (TREM does not 
know what to say, then embarrassedly lifts up one of the 
suitcases he is holding) 


TREM. Oh. I just came. [—er—I felt to tote Mrs. Gilson’s things 
down for her. 


Gay. Thank you, Trem. 

TREM. Yes’m. I'll be here to tote yours tomorrow. 

cay. No, Trem. Today is enough. 

TREM. No, Ma’am. 

Gay. But Mr. Oakes might be needing you. 

TREM. No, Ma'am. Mr. Oakes’ gone away. Anyways I'd come. 
GAY. Oh. 


TREM. Yes’m. Gone a few days. Two? Three? Anyways, sev- 
eral. 


GAY. Oh? 


TREM. Yes’m. Packed his bag for him and he went. Don’t 
know just where. I asked him, but he said: “Who knows?” 
You know how breezy he speaks. 


GAY. Yes. 


TREM. I got your address from Williams. Mr. Oakes will want 
to know it all right. (TREM takes a slip of paper out of his 
wallet) “Miss Houghton’s Academy, Number Four Bonny 
Brae Terrace, Washington, D.C."? He'll be dropping you a 
line. 


cay. And I'd like you to, Trem. I was telling Williams the 
same. After all these years, we mustn't let distance make us 
lose track of one another. 


TREM. Yes'’m. (MR. BECKWITH comes in) 


MR. BECKWITH. Excuse me, Ma'am, me takin’ up further time. 
While my man’s tagging the upstairs, I thought I might just 
acquaint you with a few sordid business details. Or should I 
explain them to your girl? 


GAY. No, I'd like to know. 


MR. BECKWITH. It’s customary to make a down payment de- 
posit. Three hundred dollars, in this instant, I figured to be 
correct. That much will come in at the auction. 


GAY. Much more, won't there be? 
MR. BECKWITH. More, yes. How much more, you never know. 
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It may rain. That makes a difference. People don’t care much 
to come out in the rain. Saturday—Well, Saturday is unpre. 
dictable. Sometimes Saturday brings a big turn-out. Other 
times—Well, it’s unpredictable. The returns from the sale, 
I'll mail you to Washington, in the form of a bank draft. Bur 
what I feel obliged to warn you is, there may not be a very 
great sum. Excuse me to mention it, Ma'am, but I could 
pretty near assure you that if you'd agree to it, I could realize 
a nice sum for that painting of Mr. Marriott there. 


cay. No, I don’t want to sell that. 


MR. BECKWITH. Yes, your girl said. Oh, I understand how you 
feel, but that’s a real valuable piece of property. A genuine 
Alma-Tadema has a nice market. (TREM comes in) I thought 
I might mention to you if you had some other painting of 
Mr. Marriott you could get along with, and let me knock 
this down for a fancy sum. 


Gay. No. 
TREM. Excuse me, Ma'am, anything more? 


MR. BECKWITH. Well, I'll step up and see how my man’s 
making out. 


Gay. Thank you, Mr. Beckwith. (MR. BECKWITH goes) No, 
Trem, that’s all. 


TREM. Williams is fixin’ to get your supper— 
GAY. Oh, yes. 


TREM. Showed me her boat ticket. That's a—That’s—(ne 
doesn’t know just how to describe it) quite a thing. 


GAY. Yes. 


TREM. She hasn't been back for a long time. I guess her folks’l] 
be glad to see her. 


Gay. Yes. Oh, yes. 

TREM. Yes, Ma'am. 

GAY. Well, Trem. 

TREM. Well, Ma’am—I—er 
GAY. Not goodbye. Just— 


TREM. Yes’m. I—er—wouldn’t like to go without mentioning 
today being your— 


Gay. Oh, no, Trem. I know what you're going to say. No, we 
all agreed we wouldn't. I'm getting too old for birthdays. It 
wouldn't be chivalrous, Trem. 


TREM. Williams said. 

GAY. Oh, I warned them. I even threatened them. 
TREM. Yes, she said. 

GAY. Well, Trem. 


TREM. Well—We'll be anxious to know. (Gay holds her hand 
out) 


cay. You shall, Trem. (HE shakes her hand) 


TREM. Yes, Ma’am. Well—(He goes. The door closes after 
him. The house is still. sue looks about her. Nothing seems 
to occur to her that ts really anything to do. WILLIAMS passes 
the doorway) 


GAY. Willy, let’s get our things straightened out. (WILLIAMS 
comes into the room) There'll be so much to do in the morn- 
ing. 


WILLIAMS. No rush. 
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OLD CARTER: | haven't been evicted since the Fourth Act of “East Lynne.” 
Mildred Dunnock, Ruth Gordon, William J. Kelly, Ethel Griffies 


cay. No, I'd like to. 
WILLIAMS. Very well, Ma’am. 


cay. The boat will seem like heaven to you—No door-bells 
to answer. No—Sit down, Willy. 


WILLIAMS. I’m all right, Ma’am. 


cay. Willy, how much do I owe you? Money, I mean. There’s 
no use attempting— 


WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma’am. 

cay. How far am I behind? 

WILLIAMS. Would you like to let it go till—? 

Gay. No, I want you to be taken care of. How much is it? 


WILLIAMS. The whole thing—All my back wages comes to two 
hundred and thirty dollars. 


cay. Two hundred and thirty! 
WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma’am. It is a large sum, but— 
GAY. But it’s been ever so long since—Oh, I know. 


WILLIAMS. We've managed, Ma’am. (Gay goes over to the 
desk, takes her check book and draws a check. wi.ty stands 
silently looking up at the Alma-Tadema. Gay blots the check) 


GAY. This is so little for all you've done for me. (WILLIAMS 
folds the check and puts it in her pocket) 


WILLIAMS. Thank you, Ma’‘am. 


GAY. I never thought this day would come, Willy, when you 
and I would be close to saying goodbye. But if I had ever 
thought of it, I'd have wished I might give you something. 


WILLIAMS. I know, Ma'am. 
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GAY. There really isn’t anything, is there? Is there anything 
at all? Anything, Willy. I'd like to give you anything. 


WILLIAMS. No, Ma'am. 


GAY. You'll go first to visit your brother. I have the address, 
have I? (sHE takes up her address book) 


WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma’am. I wrote it in. 


GAY. (Turning to the right page) Care of Evan Williams, 2 
White Ladies Road, Cardiff. You'll be there, how long would 
you say? 


WILLIAMS. Long as I can stand ‘em, Ma’am. Then off to my 
sister for a spell. 


cAY. The Bristol address. That, I know. 


WILLIAMS. Your big suitcase is ready to close. Room left for 
“last minutes” tomorrow. 


Gay. And my trunk? 


WILLIAMS. Wells Fargo’ll call round. Before breakfast they're 
apt to. 


Gay. Yes, we must be up early. 


WILLIAMS. I'll be stirring. Bring your tea at the usual. Be soon 
enough, Ma’am. 


cay. Anything else, Willy? 


WILLIAMS. Let’s see. The man comes to turn off the gas. Be- 
fore nine, he promised me. I'll take the coals out of the stove. 
They'll be dead by the time I lock up. The key, the lawyer’ll 
take. Man’s coming to crate that—(Pointing to the Alma- 
Tadema) before noon. Wells Fargo’'ll call back on the after- 
noon trip. You'll have it in Washington—Well, you'll have 
it when you have it, Ma’am. He couldn't say just when. 
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cay. And the forwarding address? 


WILLIAMS. Already at the post office, to begin as of Monday, 
Ma’am. Also, Monday the water’ll be cut off. The lawyer'll 
be here Monday, turning the house over to the receiver. 


GAY. Yes. Well then— 


WILLIAMS. Just one thing more, Ma’am. I expect I should 
have some sort of—It sounds funny after working so long for 
you, but to be on the safe side, some sort of reference? 


GAY. Of course. 
WILLIAMS. Just any short— 


GAY. (Sits down at the desk, takes her pen and a sheet of note 
paper) “To Whom It May Concern.” (sHe looks up at wi.- 
L1AMs) No one really deserves you, Willy. Especially no one 
without a name. (sHE begins to write) And let me write to 
those I know in London, You'll want to stay in the theatre? 


WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma’am. 


GAY. Very well. (SHE begins to write the reference. After a 
line or two sue stops) Miss Violet and Miss Irene Vanbrugh, 
I'll write to. (SHE continues with the reference. After SHE 
writes another line or two) Ellen might know of someone in 
need of a dresser. (SHE writes some more on the reference) 
Maria Tempest. She’s going to remember you. Remember 
when she—? 


WILLIAMS. Yes, Ma’am, I do. 


GAY. (Continues writing. wiLtiaMs looks up at the Alma- 
Tadema) There. (sue finishes it, blots it, puts it in an en- 
velope) Unsealed. That's right? 


WILLIAMS. If you please, Ma’am. (Gay comes over and hands 
it to her) Thank you, Ma’am. (WILLiAMs puts the envelope 
in her pocket) 


GAY. I think that takes care of everything. 


WILLIAMS. Thank you, Ma'am. (Gay starts across the room) 
Listen, Gay. (GAY stops) 


GAY. Yes? 

WILLIAMS. Sit down. 

GAY. Oh—er, no thank you. 

WILLIAMS. Sit down. (WILLIAMS sits down) 
Gay. Willy, I think you must be very tired. 


WILLIAMS. No tireder than you are, and don’t call me that 
ridiculous name. I've got a first name and you know it. It’s 
Ida. 1-D-A. Any reason not to use it? 


GAY. Why, no—Ida. 


WILLIAMS. Listen, Gay, you and me have known each other, 
good many years. Known each other about as well as it’s pos- 
sible. I came with you—You were still new at the game. I 
watched you learn the ropes. I saw you give your heart to 
him. (HER head nods toward the picture. HER eyes are on GAY) 
I saw you wonder if he would ever give his heart to you. Well, 
he didn’t. 


GAY. I'm sorry you said that. Even tired as you are, is no ex- 
cuse. 


WILLIAMS. Jump off your high horse, Gay. Remember I'm 
not working for you any more. I know you. Others may think 
they do, but I know you. I've lived with you, slept in the next 
room to you, rattled back and forth across the country for 
you, in an upper berth. And plenty of those trips, you were 
cryin’ in the lower. 
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Gay. Why do you want to do this? Aren't you my friend? 


WILLIAMS. We'll see! You were useful to him. People liked t 
see you act together. You were a good investment. So he 
married you. There was someone else he had on the string, 
but no matter. She wouldn't have suited, he decided. His 
career needed— 


GAY. I won't—(Gay starts to go) 


WILLIAMS. You said you wanted to give me something. Well, 
give me your attention. (There is silence. THEY both look at 
each other) 


GAY. Very well. 


WILLIAMS. So you stood up with him at Brompton Oratory 
and he married you. I was there. That was a happy day- 
you thought! That was the worst day of your life! From that 
day to this, he owned you! And you danced to whatever tunes 
he chose to call! But you chose to love him. And love him 
you did. In spite of six months after you were married—Six 
months, and he was off to Brighton with that— 


GAY. (HER face like a ghost) You don’t know what you're say. 
ing. 
WILLIAMS. I know what I'm saying, and so do you. 


GAY. I don’t! 


WILLIAMS. You and I've stalked along silent, side by side, for 
years, but so long as we were maid and mistress, we kept our- 
selves to ourselves. Now, we're through that. You and I can 
talk. He taught you, you couldn't live without him. Even 
dead, he took you down into the grave with him and you 
died yourself. Gay, (SHE points to the Alma-Tadema) bum 
it up. Pitch it out! Sell it to Mrs. Don’t lean on him nor no 
one, when you lean on a party, you're done. He wasn’t the 
whole act. You were as good as he was. Some people thought 
better! 

Gay. They were wrong. What happened when I tried it 
alone? 

WILLIAMS. (SHE looks down at the paper in her hand) You 
gave me a nice reference here. I wish I could give you the 
same. You were sober. You were obliging. But were you re- 
liable? It’s damn unreliable of you to go be a failure. 


GAY. Did I have a choice? 


WILLIAMS. You could have if you’d quit usin’ that hand- 
painted crutch! Get rid of him, or else look him square in 
the mug! You remember the chuck under the chin he gave 
you. J remember the kick in the slats. And the both of us 
can remember he did the worst thing one human being can 
do to another. He made you dependent on him. He died 
tellin’ you so. He died tellin’ you you'd be a failure, without 
him. So you went and lost your confidence and I lost my job. 
Throw him the hell out! 


cay. And then what? 


WILLIAMS. You could quit lookin’ up in the face of someone 
who never wished anyone well. You'd be gettin’ rid of an 
eternal reminder of—(MRS. GILSON satls in) 


MRS. GILSON. Opened my door and two strange men standing 
there, with a paper in their hands. Thought they'd come # 
give me a summons! S'pose you think I never had one! Had 
enough to paper a house! (sHe calls out) Carter, get a wiggle 
on. (To Gay) I remember once walking out after the matinee 
through a crowd of Mr. Booth’s admirers. Me sailin’ past on 
Mr. Gilson’s arm. A man stepped out—a handsome rascal- 
Said: “Mrs. Gilson, Ma'am?” “Address me, sir!” says Mr. Gil 
son. Always took umbrage, me addressed by a stranger. “I'm 
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this lady’s husband.” “Well, here’s a summons for her,” the 


nasty thing hollers, right before Mr. Booth’s admirers. Mr. 
Gilson like to have died! (sue calls out) Carter! 


WILLIAMS. (To GAY, pointing to MRS. GILSON) Look at her. 
There’s someone reliable. She'll never fall apart. 


MRS. GILSON. What? 
WILLIAMS. Mrs. Gilson, were you always independent? 


MRS. GILSON. Sure! I had to be. Oh, Gilson was nice, but kind 
of a lame sister. I was the one wore the pants. Nope! Never 
had to depend on him. Nor on no one, so long’s I had these 
rings. Don’t know how often they been in! Summertime 
stretches out. Late start to the season. So in August, along 
with the dog days, pay a visit to Fourth Avenue and Twenty- 
Fifth Street. Place you could trust. Nice boys, some of ‘em. 
“In again!” I'd say. And pleasant as could be, they’d weigh 
up the stones. Could always depend on these rings. (MRS. GIL- 
SON points to one ring in particular) There’s a nice stone. 
Sizeable stone’s what's hockable. That’s the old standby! 
Eaten off him, pretty regular! Bought it, sale of Mrs. Booth’s 
effects. Had a good season in Chicago, Lady Macbeth to Mr. 
Forrest.—This, Mr. Gilson gave me. Never could collect 
much on that. This—Cincinnati—sewed my own wardrobe 
that engagement. This, Mr. Gilson gave me—And this?— 
Never told Mr. Gilson where I got this.—Above board and 
sub rosa, they've all seen Fourth Avenue and Twenty-Fifth, 
Well, I guess we've all made the trip. The circle comes round 
for everyone. It dips, but it comes round. Seven lean years 
and seven fat ones. And seven lean and seven fat. It doesn’t 
always have to be seven, but some number! Never knew any- 
one didn't have the balloon go up and down. 


GAY. Did you always believe in yourself? 
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MRS. GILSON. Hell no! Who does? Up and the world is your 
oyster! This time you can’t miss! Whack comes the old shil- 
laly and you're down again bitin’ the dust! Can't face it! 
Screeching into your pillow nights! Put back your smile in 
the morning, trampin’ to managers’ offices! Home again in 
the evenin’ ready to give up the ghost. Somebody comes by, 
to tell you: “Go see Frohman nine-thirty sharp!” Luck’s 
turned, you're on the trolley again! Curl up your ostrich 
feathers! Sponge off the train of your skirt! Because it’s all 
aboard tomorrow, at nine-thirty for Frohman’s, Dan or 
Charles! 


GAY. I wish I had your spirit. 


MRS. GILSON. You will. When you're eighty. (sHE calls out) 
I'm leaving, Carter! (sHE points to the Alma-Tadema) Some 
day that'll disappear! Ladies needn't depend on fellers. Used 
to think we had to. Sang it even! “Bicycle built for two’? But 
the day comes you quit ridin’ tandem and scoot through the 
street alone. 


cay. Didn’t you ever dread being alone? After you lost Mr. 
Gilson— 

MRS. GILSON. Oh, I didn’t lose Gilson. He died. Gilson died 
and I buried him. Too bad. But that’s the fact. No use sayin’, 
“I lost him” or “He passed on.” You got to face the facts. I 
felt sad. Bawled my eyes out. I was actin’ “The Trodden 
Down” at the time. A tear-jerker’s a handy thing to get rid 
of some personal bawlin’ in. Don’t know how private people 
manage. (SHE glances up at the painting) You know he’s go- 
ing to look odd in a girls’ school, ‘less they give you a room 
big’s the Senate. Better settle down with me at The Albe- 
marle! Flat has an extra room. (OLD CARTER comes in) 


OLD CARTER. My, what a day! What a day! 
MRS. GILSON. At last! 
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OLD CARTER. What a day! I haven't been evicted since the 
Fourth Act of “East Lynne.” Gay, you'll drop us a line on 
arrival. A note to Mrs. Gilson at the Albermarle. A word 
to me at the Players’. 


GAY. I promise. (Gay puts her arms around him. TueEy stand 
there for a minute) 


OLD CARTER. I'm beholden to you for many kindnesses. No 
need to enumerate. You and I can both remember. Many'’s 
the fine season I've enjoyed, thanks to you. Now you're off 
to a fresh start. Wear this for me, Gay dearest. (HE hands her 
a little diamond ring) Maybe it will bring you luck. 


MRS. GILSON. (Studies it) That's about all it will bring you. 


GAY. (To OLD CARTER) I love you. (To Mrs. GiLson) I love you. 
(The three stand together, their arms round one another. 
There is the sound of a key in the door) 


HARRY’S VOICE. (In the hall) Willy! (HE comes in) 


WILLIAMS. My name’s Ida. I’m not working here any more. 
Hello, Benjy. 


BENJY. (Appears in the door) Mad! Raving mad! 
MRS. GILSON. How'd her name get to be Ida? 
GAY. Harry. 


HARRY. Please don’t throw me out again. I've got something 
to say. Important, very important. It’s just this: Happy birth- 
day, Mrs. Marriott. 


Gay. No, Harry, not this one! 
HARRY. (70 GAY) I've brought you a present. 


MRS. GILSON. She won't have anyone say it’s her birthday. 
Want to give it to me? 


HARRY. This one has to be for— 
GAY. Save it till tomorrow. 


BENJY. You can’t order him around now he’s a howling suc- 
cess. (To HARRY) Drag it out, boy. 


MRS, GILSON. Why's her name Ida? 


HARRY. (70 Gay) It’s a birthday gift. It’s yours. It was written 
for you. I've tried, tried again. (HE draws the blue manuscript 
out from his overcoat. It is tied with a pink ribbon bow) 
Many happy returns! 


GAY. (SHE slips the ribbon off) “Sole property of Gay Mar- 
riott”—“The Sleeping Heart.” (Her eyes fill with tears) 


BEN JY. Dear actress, don’t cry. 


MRS. GILSON. Any part in it for an eighty-two year old in- 
genue? Good dresser on and off. 


OLD CARTER. Anything in my line? Boot-black? “Shine ‘em 
up, sir?” Bank president? “Not a day’s more credit. Your 
note’s overdue.” Or a man of letters? “Won't you—er—sit 
down?” 


BENJY. I've read it, Min. It’s just like Harry, precocious, dif- 
ferent, promising. And there's a great reason why only you 
should play it. It could be more for you than just a success. 


MRS. GILSON. Knock wood. 


BENJY. Don't have to knock wood. I'll write my notice in ad- 
vance. Yah, yah, yah. 


Gay. Harry— 

HARRY. It's yours. 

BENJY. Look at it. (SHE turns to the first page and starts to 
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read to herself) 
OLD CARTER. Louder. 


GAY. (Reading aloud) “The great drawing room of Belvedere 
Late evening. The Christmas ball has come to a close. The 
Duke is bidding farewell to the guests. The Duchess stands 
beside him. The guests are gone— 

The Duchess: Dearest, what a beautiful party. 

The Duke does not answer. He stands and stares at the 
Duchess. 

The Duke: That coiffure is not a success. 

(Gay stops reading. It seems a long time. GAY goes On) The 
Duchess catches sight of a young footman standing nearby. 
We won't need anything more, David. 

The Duke: Stay where you are. He turns to the Duches 
Don’t give orders in my house. You're common. The way you 
look. The way you behave. (Gay stops. There is a long pause) 
A common slut.” (SHE takes a moment) 


HARRY. Please go on. 


GAY. “David starts forward. 

The Duchess: David, stop. 

The Duke: A common slut. (Everyone sits so still they might 
be statues. There is a long pause) The Duchess: Don’t. One 
day I may stop forgiving you. 

The Duke: No, you won't. Because you need me. Where 
would you be without me? A nobody who wouldn't know 
where to turn. A common—” (GAY stops reading. The othen 
all sit silent. GAY puts the manuscript down, walks away from 
the others) 


GAY. Harry, how does it end? 


HARRY. Listen. (HE picks up the manuscript and turns to the 
last page. Reading) ‘““The Duchess: Oh David, dear David, 
I begin to understand. My life belongs to me. Is that it? 
David: Of course. 

The Duchess: I can try to face the world again now that] 
have faced myself. I’m free and my sleeping heart is awake 
at last. 

David: Dearest, dearest, can you find room in it for me} 
Curtain” (No one says anything) 


GAY. Harry, dear Harry, I think today is my birthday! And 
to celebrate I’m going to curl up my ostrich feather, I’m go 
ing to sponge off the train of my skirt, because it’s all aboard 
tomorrow for Frohman’s, Dan or Charles. Willy, we're on 
the trolley again! (GAY throws her arms around WILLY. HARRY 
comes over) Oh, Harry, Harry, thank you for giving me 
another chance. (HARRY leans down and hisses GAY) 


OLD CARTER. (Watching them. To BeNJy) Funny, there’s4 
piece of business never changes. 


WILLIAMS. You really got to be nice to everybody. Who ever 
thought he'd get ahead? 


MRS. GILSON. All aboard for the Albemarle! 
WILLIAMS. I'm right behind you, Louisa! 
MRS. GILSON. Louisa? Who's Louisa?—Oh, me! ! 


BENJY. (At the portrait) Going, going—(And as HE saw 
“Gone!”’, HE ts joined by OLD CARTER, WILLIAMS and MRS. Git 
son. They are all laughing as the curtain falls.) 


CURTAIN 
CLAOYERD 
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Noted in Brief 


(continued from page 56) 


had experience in extending the scope 
of touring outside the confines of the 
established circuits recommend these 
as guiding principles: definite book- 
ing arrangements a year in advance; 
financial guarantees for each engage- 
ment from local sponsors, preferably 
civic or service organizations; excel- 
lent productions of plays of high 
caliber in order to attract business and 
renew bookings; traveling in motor- 
ized units. 

That theatre the move is 
shown graphically by the number of 
touring productions. Harold Winston 
is the director-producer of the Air- 
borne Repertory Company. This Unit 
uses a collapsible frame setting which 
has played test engagements on the 
West Coast with favorable reaction. 
Stanley Woolf's Civic Drama Guild of 
New York, now in its fifth season, 
will cover 30,000 miles this year. Each 
of his three companies will play two 
hundred one-night stands in every 
state except Nevada. This season’s 
plays are “The Heiress,” “Peg o’ My 
Heart,” and “Fair and Warmer.” The 
companies travel in twenty-eight pas- 


is on 


senger busses carrying their own scen- 
ery and lighting equipment, and play 
mostly in high schools and civic audi- 
toriums under local sponsorship. The 
average company consists of from 
seven to ten Equity actors. 

The University of Washington’s 
Touring Theatre was established in 
1947 to take to Washington commun- 
ities certain of the selected dramas 
previously available only in the cam- 
pus playhouse. The plan has had the 
enthusiastic coéperation of teachers, 
principals and the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
in booking the company into school 
auditoriums. During the first season 
of 30 weeks, 194 performances (82 of 
“Macheth” and 112 of “She Stoops 
to Conquer”) were given in 94 cities 
and towns, including two in Oregon 
and two in British Columbia. The 
Touring Theatre is sponsored coép- 
eratively with the University’s Divi- 
sion of Adult Education and Exten- 
sion Services. A large passenger bus 
and a semi-trailer van transport mem- 
bers of the cast and the necessary 
scenery and properties from city to 
city. San Jose State College in Califor- 
nia is working on a plan to take drama 
to neglected areas on tne west coast. 
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1950 STUDIO CLASSES 
Terms Begin 
Jan. 2, Apr. 3, July 3, Oct. 2 


“My sincere gratitude for everything Ma- 
dame Ouspenskaya, Mr. Koiransky and the 
staff taught me; | could never have stepped 
into the leading role in my first stage show 
without the training | had in the A.R.T. 
Studio Classes."' Cathy Gittings on Stage: 
"Twin Beds": Television: KTTV, KTSL 


TELEVISION, STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO ACTING 
One Year Professional Training 


VICTOR PERRIN ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 


Inez Simons—Executive Director 


CORONET THEATRE 
Hollywood 48, Calif. 


American 


Repertory 
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MARIA OUSPENSKAYA 


368 N. La Cienega Bivd. Tel: Bradshaw 2-4501 


























Two well-equipped Theatres are available 
for all Repertory Workshop activities. 10 
weekly performances before N. Y. audiences. 
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WORKSHOP 


TECHNICAL 
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Erwin Piscator, 
Director 


Professional Training for 
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For detailed information write or phone for catalog: 
President Theatre, 247 W. 48 St, N. Y. 19 (C), JU 6-4800 


Ritchmork P 


SUMMER THEATRE 


Advanced Students Only 


Write for our catalog and for "WHY—PATCHWORK?"—the ques- 
tion and answer booklet which explains WHY PATCHWORK OFFERS 
THE TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE YOU NEED, THROUGH: 
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© Weekly Public Appearances 
© Ten Finished Productions 

© Limited Enrollment 
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PROVINCETOWN THEATRE 


| STUDIO OF DRAMA 
| * (Where the untalented are rejected) 


* LEARN TO ACT BY ACTING* 
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REGINALD GOODE SUMMER THEATRE 


Clinton Hollow, New York (two hours from Broadway) where a limited group of talented 
students are professionally coached in leading roles, which they actually perform before 
paying audiences. 

NO OUTSIDE STARS .. . CONTACTS WITH LEADING PRODUCERS FOR THOSE WHO QUALIFY 


| Seventeenth Season 
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DOSES SSCOOOOOD 
HAL GERSON 
Television Staff Director 


American Broadcasting Company 


will give an intensive course in 


TELEVISION 


for the 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


Write or Phone 
New York 23, N. Y. 


27 West 67th Street 
Trafalgar 7-5834 





HERBERT BERGHOF 


EVENING ACTING 
CLASSES 


Faculty 

ALICE HERMES 
MARIAN RICH 

MIRA ROSOVSKAYA 
UTA HAGEN 
ANTHONY MANNINO 


For Interviews Write or Phone ORegon 5-4125 
130 W. 12th St., New York, N. Y. 
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THEATRE 


REPUTATION FOR RESULTS 
®@ Stage © Screen @ Radio 
@ Television @ Play Production 
Acting—Dancing—Fencing—Voice— 
Make-up 
APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
IS11 Gough Street, San Francisco 9%, Calif. 
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GELLER STUDENTS ACHIEVE SUCCESS 


Enroll Today 
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The state has offered to support travel 
and transportation for this venture. 
The Auburn Players of the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute have carried on 
an experiment in touring for three 
years. In 1947 the portable stage, 
developed in the Drama Department’s 
workshop, was put into operation 
making it possible to carry scenery 
and lighting equipment in the trunk 
of a passenger car. During the past 
summer, using two cars, a group of 


ten people toured extensively with a 


play calling for two complete settings. 

The National Theatre Conference 
Touring Project had its origin at In- 
diana University during the 1947-48 
season when “The Late Christopher 
Bean” was toured. The original plan 
proposed that the touring unit would 
operate only one year at a given uni- 
versity. However, the Board of Trus- 
tees of NTC agreed that Indiana Uni- 
versity should continue to serve as 
headquarters for the second season 
when productions of “The Circle,” 
“Hotel Universe,” and “Ghosts” were 
toured. This university also books in 
professional touring productions and 
has presented Maurice Evans in 
“Hamlet” and “Man and Superman,” 
the Lunts in the Theatre Guild-John 
C, Wilson productions of “O Mistress 
Mine” and “I Know My Love,” and 
this season Cheryl Crawford’s produc- 
tion of “Brigadoon.” 

The University of Minnesota is 
touring “But Not Goodbye” this win- 
ter on a 6,000 mile swing through 
Minnesota, lowa, Wisconsin and the 
two Dakotas with a company made 
up of advanced students in the Thea- 
tre Department who take the quarter 
off from the university to be on the 
road. The Wisconsin Idea Theatre, a 
joint project of three divisions of the 
University of Wisconsin, which is de- 
voted to the stimulation and encour- 
agement of the theatre arts by serving 
all people of Wisconsin, recently pro- 
duced “Wisconsin Showtime,” an 
original musical which toured exten- 
sively. This was their initial attempt 
at a state-wide traveling theatre. The 
Carolina Playmakers of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina last year took 
their production of “The School for 
Scandal” to nine cities in North and 
South Carolina. Bowling Green State 
University in Ohio tours productions 
sponsored codperatively by the Com- 
munity Drama Service and high 
schools and community theatres of 
northwestern Ohio. Kent State Uni- 
versity and Hiram College School of 
Speech operate a Showboat that has 
played dates along the Ohio from East 






Liverpool to Cincinnati. The Univer. — 
sity of Oregon Theatre last year 


toured the state for two months. The 
company made overnight trips on 
weekends only, but played mid-week 
dates within a radius of sixty miles of 
the university. The University of Den. 
ver Theatre has toured Colorado, 
Wyoming and Nebraska with produc. 
tions designed for children. A similar 
program is carried out by the E 52 
Players of the University of Delaware 
in that state. Actors Company School 
of Drama tours several productions 
for children in the Chicago area. The 
shows are presented for Parent-Teach- 
er Associations, high school audiences 
and club groups. Casts are composed 
of advanced students. 

Other university theatres which 
plan out-of-town appearances in their 
regular production schedules include 
University of Maryland, Williams Col- 
lege, University of Nebraska, Ohio 
State, University of Oklahoma, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Univer. 
sity of Arkansas, State College of 
Washington, Stanford University and 
the University of Wisconsin. Benning- 
ton College in Vermont has plans for 
touring Pirandello’s “Right You Are, 
If You Think You Are” this fall. They 
have bookings in New Hampshire, 
New Jersey and New York, but do 
plan a more extended tour. 

Among the community theatres 
which have started touring companies 
are the State Theatre Players of the 
Pasadena Playhouse who made their 
first road tour in 1947 using a trailer 
with a loading capacity great enough 
to accommodate fourteen foot scen- 
ery, hand and set props, costumes and 
lighting equipment. Last season the 
Community Players of Concord, New 
Hampshire, toured an original musi- 
cal throughout the state with an or- 
chestra composed of members of the 
New Hampshire Symphony Orchestra. 
The Footlight Players of Charleston 
tours children’s plays within a fifty 
mile radius under the sponsorship of 
local Parent Teacher Associations. 
The Boston Tributary Theatre and the 
Vesper Players of Detroit have also 
taken their children’s productions on 
tour. The Hampshire Players, oper- 
ating from their home base in Keene, 
occasionally tour new plays in the 
New England area. 

The Prairie Players, North Dako- 

s Repertory Theatre, present two or 
three plays during one summer season 
to as many different audiences as 
possible. Besides touring rural com- 
munities they have also found enthusi- 
astic audiences in summer schools, 
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rt of their production activities are 
the Pittsburgh Playhouse, Seattle Rep- 
ertory Playhouse, San Antonio Little 
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Theatre and Yellow Springs Area . are 


GREENBUSH SUMMER THEATRE 


Theatre. 
There has been a great deal of fur- 
ther activity in the field of children’s 


theatre touring. The Children’s World Will accept a limited number of apprentices to study and act before 
Theatre of New York City tours in paying audiences with the only professional stock company with liv- 
the South, East, New England and ing quarters on theatre premises within 22 miles of Times Square. 
has gone out as far as the Midwest. 

They do three-act plays and carry a Classes in all important phases of the JUNE 1 st--SEPTEMBER 3rd. Beautiful coun- 
full production, traveling by bus and theatre under Professional Instructors plus try, excellent food, healthful surround- 


acting with Professional Equity A Com- 


ings, and all vacation activities available. 
pany. 


truck. The Edwin Strawbridge Pro- 
ductions, with headquarters in Mt. 
Kisco, New York, tour the dance 


theatre for children. The National 
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OUNDED in 1884. The fore- 
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and Expressional Training in 
America. Courses of the Academy 
furnish the essential preparation 
for the Theatre, Radio, Television, 
Teaching, and Directing. 

Spring Class opens April 3rd 
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Children's Theatre Units 
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“Give Us This Day” is based on 
Pietro di Donato’s “Christ in Con- 
crete,” the story of an Italian brick- 
layer’s struggle to survive the moral 
and economic depression of the 
1930's. It describes with considerable 
eloquence the destruction of that 
worker’s dream and his raison d’étre. 
Geremeo, the bricklayer, is at the be- 
ginning of the film a high-spirited 
idealist who is haunted by insecurity 
and imbued with the notion that he 
will find stability and beauty only in 
marriage and a family of his own. His 
bride, Annunziata, imposes one con- 
dition on the marriage: they must 
have their own house. Fearful of los- 
ing her, Geremeo lies, says that he 
owns a house and gives support to the 
lie by making a down payment on a 
ramshackle frame building in Brook- 
lyn. He is allowed to live in the house 
for three days, and then must vacate 
it until he pays five hundred dollars. 

After the short honeymoon in their 
“home,” the newlyweds retreat to 
Geremeo’s tenement flat where, by im- 
mense frugality, they come tantaliz- 
ingly close to saving the required 
amount. Then the collapse of Wall 
Street and the all-engulfing wave of 
unemployment put a swift end to their 
dream, forcing them to use their sav- 
ings to meet present needs. Geremeo 
occasionally earns a few dollars by 
shoveling snow for the city, but the 
expenses of his family—he now has 
four children—exceed his income. 

In desperate need of money, he ac- 
cepts a job as foreman of a treacher- 
ous construction project which has 
been grossly underbid. On Geremeo’s 
assurance that the job will be safe, all 
of his old friends go to work under 
his supervision. Geremeo, sick with 
bitterness and fear, takes to drink, has 
an affair with a woman he knew be- 
fore his marriage and alienates him- 
self from his fellow workers. When a 
wall collapses and cripples his best 
friend, he punishes himself by im- 
paling his hand on a spiked iron 
fence. Bleeding and purged of his dis- 
eased conscience Geremeo reconciles 
with his wife and confesses his shame 
to his friends, He is in the act of de- 





fying the contractor by instituting 
safety measures when the entire struc. 
ture caves in, hurling him into a con- 
crete mold where he is buried in wet 
cement. In the last scene of the film 
Annunziata is called before a Welfare 
Board which awards her compensa- 
tion of one thousand dollars. This is 
more than enough to pay for the 
house, but Geremeo is dead and so is 
the dream. 

“Give Us This Day” delineates one 
of the major problems of our time: 
small, inarticulate man’s frustration 
within a giant society which apparent- 
ly does not notice him; which is, in 
fact, unequipped to notice him. It 
offers no solution, but, like a modern 
“Les Miserables,” concentrates on the 
plight of its protagonist. Geremeo’s 
story bears an ironic resemblance to 
the story of Christ—his palm is 
pierced; his first son is named Paul; 
he dies on Good Friday, arms out- 
stretched as if on a cross; and he is 
judged by men who appraise him in 
the only terms they understand. These 
elements build an effective allegory 
which is never overstated. 

Edward Dmytryk, who directed the 
film in England for the Rank organ- 
ization, has used his camera with 
superb effect, painting with detailed 
artistry a living, breathing picture of 
poverty. Sam Wanamaker and Lea 
Padovani give truly beautiful per- 
formances as Geremeo and Annunzi- 
ata. When the film maintains the note 
of simplicity appropriate to the story 
it evokes great compassion, and, by 
allowing the story to make its own 
points, etches its meaning indelibly 
on the mind. 

But despite its general excellence, 
“Give Us This Day” is infected by 
ostentation. The lion’s share of the 
dialogue is expressed in archaic- 
sounding poetry, apparently derived 
from the florid imagery of the Italian 
language. This poetry is used with 
little regard for who is speaking it or 
under what circumstances. It is ap- 
propriate enough in a scene of a su- 
perstitious midwife incanting against 
the devil. But, occurring in the every- 
day conversation of illiterate workers, 
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such self-expression as . . . “In Julio’s 
house there is much hunger . . . the 
hearts of his children are swollen 
vessels” . . . is unreal and obtrusive. 

One of Geremeo’s friends, a hollow- 
cheeked, intense young man, is a well- 
spring of involved epigrams on 
subjects ranging from tyranny to the 
sexuality of women. Functioning as 
Commentator, after the fashion of 
Shakespeare’s Enobarbus, he is meant 
to lend a high intellectual “tone” to 
the film and to see to it that the 
audience never forgets it is seeing 
not just the story of Geremeo and 
Annunziata, but also something pro- 
jound. The dramatic value of silence 
is all but forgotten. 

Instead of underscoring the social 
implications and allegory, such em- 
bellishment pulls the story out of re- 
ality into the sequestered realm of 
artificiality where real people become 
mere isolated symbols. 

“Thoughtfulness” is a characteristic 
seldom displayed by contemporary 
motion pictures. When a film comes 
along that is generally provocative 
and often brilliantly presented there 
is a temptation to close the eyes to 
whatever may be also 
present and give it an unqualified 
stamp of approval. To do so, how- 
ever, is to mistake “intention” for 
“effect,” an absurdity not unlike 
awarding a prize to the runner who 
finishes last, simply because he has 
“tried” to win, 
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A hit in professional and amateur theatres and 
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“what did the critics say?” 


@ You can find out the easy way. Sub- 
cribe to the weekly that keeps you 
informed of the current Broadway 
critical scene, 


@ Digests drama reviews of 15 NY 
papers and 15 magazines. News, gos- 
sip, humor about the critics. Inter- 
esting summer features. 
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A portable A.C. Carbon arc that produces a steady, sharp, uni- 
formly illuminated snow-white spot. Silvered glass reflector and two- 
element variable focal length lens system. Draws only 10 amperes from 110-volt A.C. convenience out- 
let. Adjustable, self-regulating transformer in base. Automatic arc control. Carbon trim burns 80 
minutes. Horizontal masking control. Can be angled at 45 degrees in each direction. Color boomerang. 
Six slides. Ultra-violet filter holder. Mounted on casters. Easily disassembled for shipping. Listed by 


Underwriters’ Laboratories. 


SEE ANY OF THE FOLLOWING DEALERS OR USE COUPON FOR OBTAINING LITERATURE 


ALBANY 

Nat’l Theatre Sup. Co 
ATLANTA 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 
ATLANTIC CITY 

Boardwalk Film Enterprises 
BALTIMORE 

J. F. Dusman Co. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
BOSTON 

J. Cifre, Inc. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
BUFFALO 

Dion Products 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
CHARLOTTE 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
CHICAGO 

Abbott Theatre Equip. Co. 

Gardner Jansen Inc 

Hollywood Stage Lighting 

Co 
Midwest Stage Lighting Co 
Midwest Theatre Service & 
Equip. Co 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
CINCINNATI 

Nati Theatre Sup. Co. 
CLEVELAND 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
DALLAS 

Hardin Theatre Sup. Co 

Modern Theatre Equip. Co 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
DENVER 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 


FORTY FORT 
V. M. Tate Theatre Supplies 
GREENSBORO 
Standard Theatre Sup. Co 
HOUSTON 
Southwestern Theatre 
Equip. Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
KANSAS CITY 
Shreve Theatre Supply 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
LOS ANGELES 
J. M. Boyd 
Cc. J. Holzmueller 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 
Projection Equip. & Main. 
Co. 
LOUISVILLE 
Falls City Theatre Equip. 
Co. 
MEMPHIS 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
MILWAUKEE 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 
R. Smith Co 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Minneapolis Theatre Supply 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 
NEW HAVEN 
Nat’l Theatre Sup. Co 
NEW ORLEANS 
Nat’l Theatre Sup. Co 
NEW YORK CITY 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 
NORFOLK 


PHILADELPHIA 

Blumberg Bros. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
PITTSBURGH 

Atlas Theatre Supply 

Nat’l Theatre Sup. Co. 
SALT LAKE CITY 

Inter-Mountain Theatre 

Sup. Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO 

C. J. Holzmueller 

Nat’]l Theatre Sup. Co. 

W. G. Preddey Theatre Sup. 
SEATTLE 

B. F. Shearer Co. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. 
SIOUX FALLS 

American Theatre Sup. Co. 
ST. LOUIS 

City Electric Co. 

Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co 
TOLEDO 

Theatre Equip. Co. 
WESTERLY 

G. H. Payne Motion Picture 

Service 


CANADA 


Dominion Sound Equip. Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 


General Theatre Sup. Co. 
Montreal, Quebec 


Perkins Elec. Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, Quebec 



















































































DES MOINES Nat'l Theatre Suff Co ao _~—— Ltd 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co OKLAHOMA CITY oronto, Untarle 
DETROIT Nat’l Theatre Sup. Co General Theatre Sup. Co. 
Nat'l Theatre Sup. Co. Oklahoma Theatre Sup. Co Winnipeg 
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COSI | |= rere 
» EAVES "RECORDS: 


A Famous By-Line of the Theatre 


@ All 10-inch Double-face, Lotere 
Cut, 78R PM 


@ Recorded from Life on Film 
Costume rentals for complete pro- then Woezed 
ductions or any part thereof, to @ Quick-Cued Wherever Advan 
schools, colleges and little theatres lageous 
everywhere. 100,000 costumes in @ Playable on ony Phonograph 
stock—promptly available at very or Turntable 
moderate rates. You name the pro- 
duction or general list of require- 
ments—we send full information 
without obligation. CANADIAN 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Eaves Building 150 West 4éth Street 7 p, dndine Service 
151 WEST 46th ST * NEW YORK 19, N_Y NEW YORK, N.Y. / 54 56 wellington St. E. 


Established 1870 Terente, Ont., Con. 





Ek enim ee were 


“The WEAL Lighting Control for 
PORTABLE BOARDS 


@ The Type V-10OMT Variac is very popular for small theater 
and adel i rt lighting-control boards. With a load rating of 
1.725 kva and a maximum current rating of 15 amperes, it has 
the load capacity of the average home or small-building light- 
ing circuit, fused for 15 amperes. 

As with all Variacs the output voltage is continuously 
adjustable from ZERO to 17% above line voltage. It can be 
used either for panel or table mounting, and is supplied with 
a 6-foot line cord, convenience outlet and line switch. Price: 
$40.00. 

Variacs can be used for any stage lighting board. They are 
efficient, economical in use, easy to install, and are supplied in 
a wide range of capacities. 


MAY WE SEND YOU A COPY OF THE VARIAC BULLETIN 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY 


275 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 39, Massachusetts 
90 West Street, New York 6 $20 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 
1000 N. Seward St., Los Angeles 38 








Two Titans 


(continued from page 51) 


of Schénberg’s almost feudal exist- 
ence: his celebrated reply some years 
ago, when teaching at U.C.L.A., to a 
message that the Dean wished to see 
him, to the effect that the Dean knew 
where he could find him; his periodic 
lordly dicta to his pupils (“In ten 
years none of you will be able to write 
music without trembling at what | 
will think of it”); and, most indica- 
tive of all, his vitriolic statements in 
the press, such as the salvo of brick- 
bats he distributed on his last birth- 
day. Naming names, he accused 
(among others) Aaron Copland of 
helping to prevent his music’s get- 
ting performed. Copland promptly 
pointed out that he had in fact been 
instrumental some years ago in get- 
ting the League of Composers to spon- 
sor the recording of “Pierrot Lu- 
naire,” one of the most influential 
works of Schénberg’s maturity. 

The silent, passive punishment 
which his society has visited upon 
Charles Ives is no less poignant, but 
Ives has reacted differently. Whereas 
Schénberg’s venom towards the world 
amply demonstrates how intensely he 
does care, Charles Ives goes to the 
other extreme and puts up a fine ap- 
pearance of not giving a damn. His 
manifold disabilities—heart trouble, 
cataracts, diabetes—have kept him 
out of active contact with music since 
the days when most of his present 
champions were in knee-pants; he 
now watches their activities with de- 
tached interest but without participa- 
tion and certainly without abetment. 
Yet one does not compose in a vac- 
uum, for one’s self alone. Charles 
Ives’ surface insouciance today over 
his acceptance by audiences masks 
what rationally has to be a burning 
creative gift, and a love and devotion 
to that gift as fierce as any we shall 


see in our time. The cause for remorse 


is the greater when we realize that 
it is a devotion frustrated and de- 


| flected by unfulfilled communication: 


as a composer he loved the world, but 
it didn’t love back. 

And there we have them: Charles 
Ives and Arnold Schénberg, two ti- 
tans whose seventy-fifth anniversaries 
in this vale of tears went all but un- 
noticed, but whose music, however 
encomiastic the accolades it has drawn 
in small, erudite circles, has only 
barely started to penetrate to the gen- 
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berg have done is concentrated, and 
takes a heavy toll on the nerves and 
the emotions. By now, somehow, they 
should have had more in return. 

They deserve far better. The music 
of future generations will be quite dif- 
ferent because of their having lived. 
Probably the most important request 
they would make for themselves would 
be the appeal of composers of every 
epoch: that their music be heard, and 
tolerantly, with some faith in the 
composer's sincerity of purpose. For 
men of the stature of Schénberg and 
Ives, it is precious little to ask. His- 
tory shows that art has always been a 
people’s instrument and impetus of 
progress. Even without our taking an 
especially long view, there is no doubt 
that Arnold Schénberg and Charles 
Ives have done all right by all of us. 





Touring—Then 


and Now 


(continued from page 53) 


institutions could develop. 

There is a really amazing number 
of young people studying the theatre 
arts today, who do not believe that the 
theatre is dead because it is so alive 
in their hearts. But they do believe 
that Broadway is a hopeless place for 
them to go after graduation. They do 
believe that they have got to make 
their own theatre in their own re- 
gions. One of their chief troubles is, 
of course, financial. The financial 
problem is only satisfactorily solved 
by paying audiences, and paying 
audiences are only attracted by some- 
thing very good or glamorous. To tell 
the truth, a package show brought in 
by second-rate players isn’t likely to 
be good and certainly isn’t glamorous. 
Crede experto. But a play put on care- 
fully by the talented youngsters now 
coming out of some of our colleges, 
with a Jane Cowl or a Leo Carroll 
heading the cast, can be very good 
indeed; can be a festival occasion. 

lt may be that the baggage cars 
loaded with scenery, and the Pullmans 
loaded with actors are increasingly 
things of the past. But there is per- 
haps a new frontier of touring in 
process of development, and crying 
for exploration. Like all frontiers it 
will demand the devotion of those who 
explore it. There will be small place 
for personal vanity and pride. 
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Announcing Century's 
New Theatrical Lighting Catalogue 


Completing 20 years of continuous experience 


in furnishing lighting equipment for Broadway's most 
famous productions, Century’s latest Catalogue 
(part 1) presents a comprehensive range of engineered 
lighting instruments for the theater. 

New concepts in efficiency and dramatic effect 
are offered in Century’s versatile selection of components, 
designed to cover every requirement from facade 


to backstage... 


Dimensional and performance data and detailed 


specifications of all features are available in addition to 


this unusual Catalogue. Write to: 


Century Lighting Inc., 419 West 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
626 North Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Calif. 


Write for details, or send rough sketches, for 


estimates and color renderings. 
be sure to include measurements, 
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Largest 
collection the 


C0 world's finest costumes. 
stars wear. You may use them at mod- 

erate rental rates. Brooks costumes the 
Radio City Theatres, television shows, Ringling 
Brothers Circus, Sonja Henie and other Ice 
of 100 amateur productions every week. Send 

us a list of your requirements and be sure 
1150 Sixth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


The kind Broadway and Hollywood 
majority of New York stage plays, Roxy and 
Shows and night clubs, and dresses an average 
Brooks costumes your next show! 

VAnderbilt 6-5060 
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ANTA ALBUM 


wishes to thank... 


the Drama Critics for selecting the material 

the Artists for appearing in the show 

the Unions for their cooperation 

the Audience for their support 

the Staff of the Ziegfeld Theatre 

Billy Rose for the use of the theatre 

Milton Weintraub for acting as general manager 
the Advertisers for buying space in the program 
the Tradespeople 


Bill Doll and Company 








The New Records 


(continued from page 2) 


ing work is perfect: Ernest Chaus- 
son’s haunted, poignant “Poem” for 
violin and orchestra. Jacques Thi- 
baud, the soloist, is no fireball in the 
current violinistic vogue; he plays 
this work with intense concentration 
and first-rate musicianship, and the 
result is rewarding. Eugéne Bigot 
conducts the Lamoureux Orchestra 
in the accompaniment. 

Kathleen Ferrier’s new London 
Records album on English and Irish 
folksongs is delightful enough for 
anyone, but it should be required 
study for all singers; with the sole 
exception of Aksel Schiétz (who hap- 
pens to be a Dane), I have never 
heard English used more beautifully. 
Each word emerges completely clear 
and understandable, artfully wedded 
to these lovely melodies—“Down by 
the Sally Gardens,” “Blow the Wind 
Southerly,” “Willow, Willow,” and 
several more, in tasteful arrange- 
ments by Peter Warlock, Herbert 
Hughes, and Benjamin Britten. 

Capital-Telefunken has just brought 
out, for the first time on a domestic 
pressing, a Stravinsky ballet score 
which deserves to be better known. 
The work is “Jeu de cartes,” which 
the composer conducts with the Ber- 
lin Philharmonic. . . . An interest- 
ing Capital-Telefunken single is Jean 
Frangaix’s brittle, witty little Con- 
certino; Leo Borchard conducts the 
Berlin Philharmonic, with Frangaix 
as solo pianist. ... Anyone who 
can afford double the price of do- 
mestic discs should investigate the 
highly worthwhile output of the re- 
vived Deutsche Grammaphon com- 
pany. Liberty Music Shop or the 
Gramophone Shop, both in New 
York, can furnish you with lists. 

—Auditax 


Changing Your 
Address? 


Subscribers are requested 


to report immediately any 
change of address to Thea- 
tre Arts, 4800 North Kenneth 
Ave., Chicago 30, Illinois; as 
well as to the local post- 


master. 
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safe... 
serene... 
Secure... 


Four Types of Protection 
Offered by the 
WHITE CROSS PLAN 

1. Hospital-Surgical 


2. Sickness-and-Accident 
3. Medical-Surgical 
4. Life Insurance 





Many an American family now 


faces the future with new confidence. 


new peace of mind. It’s the wonderful 
sense of security that comes with 
financial protection against the un- 
foreseen, the unforeseeable; accidents, 


sickness and other daily hazards. 


Thousands of Americans enjoy such 
protection with the WHITE CROSS 
PLAN. Day in, day out, it guards 
them against hospital and medical 
bills that would otherwise cut deep 
inroads into family savings. Ata 
cost of only a few cents a day, the 
WHITE CROSS PLAN pays up to 
$15 per day per person for 100 

days’ hospitalization. In addition, 

it pays many other medical, 


surgical and lost-time benefits. 


WHITE CROSS PLAN 


Issued by 
Bankers Life & Casualty Company 
Chicage 30, Ilinois 
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Now is the time for the President to raise Social Security 


During the war, The Springs Cotton Mills was x 86 count, and weighs 2.80 yards per pound be- 
called upon to weave a special cotton fabric which fore coating. It comes in tearose, nude and white. 
was bleached, coated with emulsified rubber, cut Don’t depend on buttons and bows, but switch 
into strips, put on rolls, and shipped to hospitals to STICKER and let the SPRINGMAID label protect 
all over the world for use as adhesive tape. In all, you from the consequences of embarrassing 
600,000,000 yards of tape were delivered between accidents such as pictured above. 

Pearl Harbor and Hiroshima, and the looms are We stick behind our fabric and feel its tenacity 
still running. This cloth, known to the trade as so strongly that we call it an insurance policy to 
STICKER, is now available to the false bottom and provide full coverage. Our only competition 
filibust business, and is woven 40%’ wide, 74 comes from a tattOO artist. ©1949, The Springs Cotton Mills 


SPRINGS MILLS 
Ls 200 Church Street e New York 13, New York os 


Atlanta Chicago Dallas Los Angeles St. Louis 


For a 1950 calendar showing 14 sPRINGMAID ads, send 50 cents to Springs Mills, Dept. TA-15, at the above address. 
ELLIOTT WHITE SPRINGS, president of The Springs Cotton Mills, has written another book, “Clothes Make the Man,” which was indignant} 
rejected by every editor and publisher who read it, So he had it printed privately and sent it to his friends for Christmas. After they read U,% 
ran out of friends, so there are some extra copies. It containga veritable treasury of useless information, such as how to build cotton mills, 
to give first aid on Park Avenue, and how to write advertisements. 

If not available at your local bookstore, send a dollar and postage to us. 
He has also designed a sport shirt with 16 sPpxtNGMAI girls printed in 6 colors on sPRINGM AID broadcloth. It is made small, medium, large, 
extra large. Send us $3, and we will mail you one postpaid in the Lnited States. Children’s age sizes 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 11, 16 are available for $12 





